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The  Washington  College  International  Studies  Review  is  a  student  journal  intended  to 
provide  opportunities  for  undergraduates  to  publish  research  articles  that  contribute 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  in  international  relations  and  related  disciplines,  provide 
fresh  insight  into  the  complexities  of  world  affairs,  and  introduce  readers  to 
areas  of  the  world  they  themselves  have  not  yet  explored.  The  Washington  College 
International  Studies  Review  is  intended  to  showcase  the  research  of  students  of  the 
international  disciplines.  The  journal  welcomes  writers  from  all  fields  of  study  who 
have  undertaken  a  project  with  international  concerns  at  its  core,  including  the  areas 
of  politics,  economics,  literature,  art,  anthropology,  environmental  studies,  history, 
and  health  studies.  Washington  College  students  and  alumni  traveling,  working 
and  living  abroad  are  encouraged  to  submit  travelogues  for  the  Notes  From  Abroad 
section  of  the  journal. 

Electronic  submissions  and  other  inquiries  should  be  sent  to  is_review@  washcoll. 
edu.  For  submission  guidelines,  to  review  past  volumes  and  further  information, 
visit  our  webpage  at  http://isr.washcoll.edu/. 

The  International  Studies  program  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  that  includes 
faculty  from  Anthropology,  Business,  Economics,  Foreign  Languages,  History,  and 
Political  Science.  In  addition  to  the  major,  students  may  choose  from  five  regional 
concentrations:  Africa,  East  Asia,  Latin  America,  Near  East,  and  Western  Europe. 
The  academic  program  provides  students  with  a  strong  foundation  of  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  experience.  The  curriculum  is  enhanced  with  opportunities 
for  internships;  study  abroad  and  foreign  exchanges;  extracurricular  activities  such 
as  the  Model  United  Nations  and  Model  African  Union  as  well  as  on-campus 
programming  through  the  Goldstein  Program  in  Public  Affairs,  International 
House  and  International  Studies  Council.  Our  majors  have  careers  and  advanced 
training  in  teaching,  politics,  business,  journalism,  international  work,  and  public 
service. 

Founded  in  1782  under  the  patronage  of  George  Washington,  Washington  College 
is  a  private,  independent  college  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  located  in  historic 
Chestertown  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 
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Editors'  Note 


For  anyone  accustomed  to  reading  and  researching  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional studies,  the  idea  of  our  world  rapidly  shrinking  due  to  globalization 
has  become  a  familiar  one.  As  our  access  to  the  world  around  us  grows,  we 
struggle  to  face  the  challenges  and  realize  the  advantages  of  global  forc- 
es from  which  we  can  no  longer  choose  to  isolate  ourselves.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  are  proud  to  bring  you  this  fourth  volume  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lege International  Studies  Review.  The  Review  was  created  to  provide  a  for- 
mal opportunity  for  undergraduate  students  to  share  their  research,  experi- 
ences, and  interests.  This  year  we  present  a  wide  variety  of  articles  touching 
on  issues  that  travel  not  only  across  borders  but  through  time  in  order  to 
affect  us.  The  reader  will  discover  how  South  African  nuclear  weapons  and 
World  War  I  propaganda,  Indian  villages  and  Jamaican  economics,  and 
Chinese  leaders  and  Argentine  torturers,  all  present  questions  which  haunt 
us  no  matter  how  far  removed  we  are  from  them  in  distance  or  in  time. 
This  volume  of  the  Review  also  continues  our  "Notes  from  Abroad"  feature, 
which  allows  current  students  and  alumni  to  share  personal  narratives  of 
international  experience.  We  encourage  alumni  to  continue  to  contribute 
their  extraordinary  stories,  and  sincerely  thank  those  who  submitted  to  this 
year's  "Notes  from  Abroad." 

Of  course,  a  shrinking  globe  affects  more  than  the  topics  of  our  submis- 
sions. This  year  we  have  continued  our  policy  of  accepting  submissions 
from  our  abroad  partners  at  Rhodes  University  in  South  Africa,  Lingnan 
University  in  Hong  Kong,  and  Royal  Holloway  College,  University  of  Lon- 
don and  University  of  Hull  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
publish  works  from  these  partners  in  the  near  future. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Tahir  Shad,  Director  of  the  International 
Studies  program  and  Curator  or  the  Louis  L.  Goldstein  program  in  Public 
Affairs,  Dr.  Donald  McColl,  Curator  of  the  Douglass  Cater  Society  of  Ju- 
nior Fellows,  and  Kevin  Coveney,  Vice  President  for  Admissions,  for  their 
financial  support.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  Dr.  James  Sloam  at  Royal 
Holloway,  University  of  London,  Dr.  Paul  Harris  at  Lingnan  University, 
Dr.  Thabisi  Hoeane  at  Rhodes  University,  and  Richard  Woodward  at  the 
University  of  Hull  for  their  work  in  promoting  the  Review  and  for  screen- 


ing  submissions  at  their  institutions.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Diane  Landsk- 
roener  for  her  excellent  production  design.  Finally,  we  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  who  submitted  entries  for  consideration.  Without  your  willing- 
ness and  enthusiasm,  the  Washington  College  International  Studies  Review 
would  not  be  possible. 

David  Hosey,  '07,  Editor 
Brian  Taylor,  '08,  Junior  Editor 
Kimberly  Proctor,  '08,  Junior  Editor 
Christine  J.  Wade,  Ph.D.,  Editor-in-Chief 


ARTICLES 


Britain,  France,  and  the  Propaganda 
of  1914-1918 


BRANDON   RIGHI 


For  most  people  the  Great  War  is  just  as  definable  by  physical 
characteristics  as  by  its  lasting  political  consequences.  The 
cliches  are  well  known  to  any  high  school  student  who  is  a 
veteran  of  the  standard  few-day  unit  devoted  to  the  conflict's  study: 
machine-guns,  airplanes,  gas,  submarines,  tanks,  and  so  forth.  A 
similar  well-known  and  commonly  paraded  aspect  of  the  Great  War 
is  its  history  of  propaganda  use:  the  same  student  who  recounts  the 
war's  inventive  use  of  new  technology  has  also  probably  seen  some 
of  the  visual  material,  be  it  the  pointing  Lord  Kitchener  or  a  depic- 
tion of  a  demonic  "hun." 

But  to  treat  propaganda  as  merely  a  theatrical  aspect  of  the  war 
would  be  shortsighted.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  propaganda's  use  and 
effect  on  societies  has  garnered  unceasing  attention  from  politicians 
and  academia  alike  since  the  war's  close.  Passionate,  strongly  worded 
indictments  of  propaganda  have  been  penned,  and  twentieth-century 
governments  have  utilized  propaganda  at  levels  of  sophistication 
and  efficiency  hardly  imagined  by  the  ruling  politicians  of  1914  who 
scrambled  to  set  up  primitive  modes  of  controlling  information  and 
the  press.  Thus  the  First  World  War  being  recognized  as  the  origin  and 
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defining  moment  of  modern  propaganda  has  important  resonances 
in  the  modern  day,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  the  conflict  itself. 

It  is  certainly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  precisely  gauge 
propaganda's  effect  on  the  war's  outcome.  But  the  universal  asso- 
ciation of  propaganda  along  with  the  other  novelties  of  the  Great 
War  certainly  displays  its  importance — if  not  to  outright  military 
victory,  then  to  our  sense  of  proper  government  action  and  our 
conception  of  an  honorable  victory.  The  propagandist  activities  of 
the  Great  War  were  of  endless  variety  and  purpose.  It  is  likely  that 
the  largest  portions  of  propaganda  efforts  were  toward  the  more 
mundane  and  less  visible  realms  of  information  censorship  and  the 
dispersal  of  propaganda  to  enemy  soldiers  and  populations.  Yet  it 
is  the  more  visible  and  infamous  realm  of  atrocity  propaganda  that 
has  ensured  that  World  War  I  propaganda  is  not  remembered  as  a 
proud  achievement  of  human  ingenuity,  but  commonly  as  a  regret- 
table phenomenon  of  a  period  of  history  when  cool  heads  did  not 
prevail,  when  hatred  and  ignorant  conceptions  of  the  enemy  fueled 
a  conflict  devoid  of  moral  foundation. 

But  before  the  more  infamous  aspects  of  this  topic  are  explored, 
attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to  the  propagandist  activities  con- 
ducted during  the  war,  if  only  to  combat  the  mythical  quality  Great 
War  propaganda  has  developed.  To  be  discussed  are  several  as- 
pects of  propaganda  during  World  War  I:  government  actions  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  including  censorship  and  control 
of  information;  the  organization  and  evolution  of  propaganda  bu- 
reaucracies; types  of  propaganda  employed  and  their  targets;  and 
finally,  appraisals  of  the  impact  of  the  war's  propaganda  and  post- 
war opinion  of  its  use.  As  for  the  governments  that  will  receive 
attention,  Great  Britain  and  France  will  figure  prominently,  for  if 
propaganda  influenced  the  war's  outcome,  then  the  propaganda  of 
the  victors  (who  experienced  the  war  at  its  full  length)  would  be  the 
best  example  of  its  effective  use  and  associated  evils. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  encountered  when  writing  about 
propaganda  is  settling  on  a  definition  of  the  term.  In  an  era  such 
as  1914-1918,  there  are  obvious  and  classic  examples  of  propa- 
ganda such  as  leaflets  dropped  behind  enemy  lines,  government- 
sanctioned  films,  and  recruiting  posters.  Other  mediums  are  less 
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blatant,  such  as  propaganda  voluntarily  produced  by  a  populace, 
or  the  voluntary  writings  of  the  press.  Censorship  per  se  is  not 
propaganda  at  all.  It  is  important,  however,  to  include  it  in  this 
discussion,  if  briefly,  for  immediate  and  wide-ranging  powers  of 
censorship  were  the  first  measures  belligerent  governments  took  to 
control  and  shape  information.  Censorship  bureaucracies  predated 
the  propaganda  offices  and  ministries,  as  is  natural:  for  propaganda 
to  be  effective  an  initial  "cleansing"  of  the  market  of  information  is 
quite  helpful.  The  presence  of  coordinated  propaganda  campaigns 
quite  usually  implies  the  existence  of  an  equally  coordinated  policy 
of  censorship. 

In  France  the  censoring  of  news  (which  became  known  as  bour- 
rage  de  crane,  or  "eyewash")  began  immediately  upon  its  entry  into 
the  war.  As  is  well  known,  the  war  began  with  an  explosion  of  pa- 
triotism, and  the  sustaining  of  popular  morale  was  not  immediately 
a  problem.  The  control  of  tactical  information,  however,  was  on  the 
minds  of  the  French  military.  The  State  of  Siege  law,  a  measure  dat- 
ing back  to  1849,  was  put  into  effect  in  early  August  1914:  military 
authorities  had  the  right  to  ban  "all  newspapers  likely  to  endanger 
public  order  and  discipline,"  as  well  as  censor  information  that  vio- 
lated broadly  defined  rules  of  publication.  All  peace  propaganda 
was  banned.1  What  the  censors,  under  the  authority  of  Minister 
of  War  Alexandre  Millerand  and  his  French  Press  Commission, 
particularly  targeted — besides  obviously  compromising  military 
information  and  pacifist  sympathies — was  overt  use  of  hyperbole 
in  the  news.  Early  in  the  war  newspapers  commonly  printed  wild, 
unfounded  stories  of  imminent  Allied  victory  and  despicable  Ger- 
man atrocities.  The  inevitable  disappointment  the  public  would  feel 
upon  learning  that  the  Russians  had  in  fact  not  captured  Berlin  was 
deemed  too  damaging  to  justify  the  publication  of  stories  claim- 
ing such.  Additionally,  the  wide-ranging  dissemination  of  German 
atrocity  stories  was  deemed  dangerous  to  public  morale  (as  well  as 
hypocritical,  should  the  French  army  happen  to  kill  civilians).  Along 
with  such  pessimistic  news  pieces  was  censored  anything  deemed  to 
be  excessively  optimistic.  The  main  intention  of  the  censorship  bu- 
reaucracy, which  eventually  employed  up  to  2,000  people,  was  the 
"calming"  of  public  opinion.2 
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The  growth  of  a  government  censorship  bureaucracy  in  France 
was  mirrored  in  Great  Britain.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  Winston 
Churchill  announced  the  establishment  of  a  Press  Bureau  on  August 
6th  in  order  to  establish  a  channel  of  "trustworthy"  news  as  well 
as  a  central  office  to  censor  information  destined  for  consumption 
abroad.  Domestic  censorship  in  Great  Britain  was  a  voluntary  exer- 
cise, and  in  the  early  phases  of  the  war  patriotic  fervor  drowned  out 
the  dissenting  voices.  Even  so,  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  acted 
as  a  censorship  guide  for  editors  of  domestic  newspapers.  The  act, 
known  as  DORA,  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  August  of  1914  and 
provided  broad  definitions  of  censurable  material: 

No  person  shall  without  lawful  authority  collect,  record,  publish, 
communicate,  or  attempt  to  elicit  any  information... of  such  a  na- 
ture as  is  calculated  to  be  or  might  be  directly  or  indirectly  useful 
to  the  enemy.3 

In  the  early  phases  of  the  war  censorship  such  as  that  employed 
by  France  and  England  was  used  primarily  to  protect  military  in- 
formation. Such  a  strategy  is  indicative  of  the  common  outlook  of 
the  belligerents  of  1914,  who  believed  the  war  was  not  to  last  but  a 
few  months.  Thus,  in  France  at  least,  propaganda  targeting  enemy 
soldiers  was  not  initially  given  much  attention,  and  in  both  France 
and  Great  Britain  the  government-organized  propaganda  activities 
popularly  associated  with  the  conflict  did  not  fully  emerge  until 
mid-war.4  The  enthusiasm  accompanying  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  summer  of  1914  made  initial  propaganda  efforts  on  the 
home  fronts  largely  unnecessary,  and  confidence  in  quick  victory 
precluded  attempts  to  demoralize  the  enemy.  Thus  censorship  em- 
bodied the  earliest  stages  of  belligerent  governments'  control  of  in- 
formation, and  the  leap  from  censoring  the  home  front  to  its  active 
persuasion  would  be  a  small  one. 

The  earliest  non-censorship  propaganda  efforts  were  aimed 
at  garnering  favorable  international  opinion,  and  it  is  to  this  end 
that  the  French  and  British  propaganda  structures  came  into  be- 
ing. France  relied  on  pre-war  organizations  to  target  populations 
of  countries  not  yet  involved  in  the  conflict,  most  notably  the  inter- 
national network  of  organizations  that  promoted  French  culture. 
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The  Alliance  Franchise,  for  example,  had  60,000  members  across 
Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  by  April  1916  its  Bulle- 
tin was  being  published  in  ten  different  languages.  During  the  war 
the  Bulletin  was  devoted  entirely  to  promoting  the  French  cause 
and,  thus,  disseminating  French  propaganda  to  diverse  peoples  and 
locales.  The  Alliance  Franchise  also  sponsored  propaganda  cam- 
paigns targeting  specific  religious  groups.5  The  first  two  years  of 
the  war  saw  grassroots  propaganda  activity  easily  out-producing 
official  government  efforts,  as  30,000  independent  societies  with 
11  million  members  had  contributed  to  propaganda  efforts  in  some 
way  by  1917.  In  an  attempt  to  streamline  propaganda  and  solidify 
government  control  over  information  and  the  press,  the  French 
formed  the  Maison  de  la  Presse  in  1916.  To  this  new  office  the  inde- 
pendent propaganda  campaigns  conducted  throughout  the  country 
ostensibly  became  subject,  and  from  this  point  forward  the  French 
government  was  the  main  producer  of  propaganda  and  monitor  of 
public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad.6 

Great  Britain  did  not  enter  World  War  I  for  reasons  of  immediate 
threat  to  its  wellbeing;  unlike  in  France,  an  invasion  was  not  being 
repelled,  and  therefore  true  political  unity  was  never  accomplished 
even  at  the  most  harmonious  of  times.  This  fact  lent  itself  to  a  good 
deal  of  political  wrangling  over  the  propaganda  bureaucracy.  When 
the  need  for  censorship  and  propaganda  became  apparent,  there 
was  a  fair  amount  of  accompanying  skepticism  surrounding  the 
government  spending  money  on  what  could  amount  to  campaign 
literature  for  the  majority  party.  It  was  under  this  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty, along  with  a  supposed  British  distaste  for  any  government 
propaganda  activity,  that  Britain's  official  propaganda  efforts  got 
underway.7  The  first  attempt  was  the  so-called  Wellington  House 
propaganda  office,  named  after  the  headquarters  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  out  of  which  it  operated.  Wellington  House's  first 
director  was  Charles  Masterman,  a  Liberal  and  former  newspaper 
editor  (the  control  of  propaganda  efforts  by  newspapermen  would 
become  familiar).  Masterman  strove  for  accuracy  in  the  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  the  office  produced,  recognized  the  propagandist  ben- 
efits of  film,  and  organized  the  publication  of  the  Bryce  Report, 
a  compilation  of  accounts  of  German  atrocities  and  undoubtedly 
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the  most  influential  piece  of  Allied  propaganda  of  the  Great  War. 
Masterman  also  determined  that  his  organization  should  remain 
as  secret  as  possible,  lest  the  public's  knowledge  of  the  true  source 
of  the  propaganda  they  were  consuming  damage  the  government's 
reputation.8 

Under  Prime  Minister  David  Lloyd  George,  who  took  control 
of  the  government  in  December  1916,  propaganda  efforts  became 
more  rigidly  organized.  Lloyd  George  had  a  Department  of  Infor- 
mation formed,  which  absorbed  the  Press  Bureau's  censorship  du- 
ties and  the  propaganda  activities  of  Wellington  House.  The  De- 
partment of  Information's  Advisory  Board  contained  three  leading 
newspapermen,  and  in  1918  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  newspaper  barons  and  owner  of  The  Times,  became  the  Di- 
rector of  Propaganda  to  Enemy  Countries.  The  final  incarnation  of 
the  official  government  control  of  information  under  Lloyd  George 
was  the  Ministry  of  Information,  organized  in  early  1918  with  the 
powerful  newspaper  proprietor  Lord  Beaverbrook  as  Minister.9 
Like  France,  the  latter  half  of  the  war  for  Great  Britain  was  char- 
acterized by  propaganda  being  more  tightly  controlled  as  it  came 
under  more  overt  government  auspices,  yet  with  some  of  the  most 
powerful  private  businessmen  running  the  machinery  and  thus  hav- 
ing considerable  sway  in  government  policy. 

As  has  been  alluded  to,  the  term  propaganda  is  in  fact  a  canopy 
encompassing  several  activities  and  mediums.  Not  only  were  the 
methods  of  delivery  diverse — films,  newspapers,  postcards,  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  posters,  and  other  devices  were  utilized — but  the  sourc- 
es and  intended  targets  of  propaganda  were  similarly  varied.  Given 
restrictions  of  space  for  this  paper,  the  organization  of  the  types  of 
propaganda  will  be  presented  as  such:  internal  propaganda,  propa- 
ganda targeting  neutrals,  and  propaganda  targeting  the  enemy.  This 
is  done  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  lieu  of  the  far  more  complex 
task  of  addressing  the  specific  physical  states  of  propaganda,  while 
preserving  for  discussion  the  most  important  aspects  of  that  topic. 

Propaganda  meant  to  undermine  enemy  morale  was  the  earliest 
and  least-controversial  propagandist  activity  undertaken  by  the  Al- 
lied Powers.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Franchise  was  immediately 
mobilized  to  target  civilians  of  the  enemy,  those  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
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raine  in  particular.  The  Comite  Catholique  (Catholic  Committee) 
of  the  Alliance  Franchise  made  special  efforts  to  phrase  the  war  in 
religious  terms  for  the  Catholic  worshippers  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, claiming  that  the  Kaiser's  intentions  were  to  harm  the  Church. 
Later  in  the  war  the  storied  organization  of  aerial  propaganda  de- 
livery, the  Service  Aerienne,  was  organized,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jean  Jacques  Waitz  (also  known  by  the  codename  Hansi), 
an  escaped  Alsatian  and  enthusiastic  propagandist,  constant  inun- 
dation of  the  German  trenches  with  leaflets  ensued.  Also  dispersed 
among  the  German  lines  were  French-published  newspapers  that 
were  designed  to  increase  war-weariness:  Die  Feldpost,  for  exam- 
ple, opined  on  the  joys  of  civilian  life  and  Christmas  time  spent  with 
family.  Another  recurring  strategy  of  the  Allies  was  to  demonize  the 
Kaiser.  Leaflets  with  pictures  depicting  Wilhelm  II,  his  sons,  and/or 
generals  living  in  a  lap  of  luxury  while  also  portraying  the  unearthly 
misery  being  experienced  by  German  soldiers  and  civilians  were 
routinely  disseminated  among  the  enemy  troops. 10 

The  Allies  did  not  only  proclaim  the  hopelessness  of  the  German 
cause  when  creating  propaganda  for  enemy  consumption;  much  ef- 
fort was  expended  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Central  Powers 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  German  Empire.  The  Allies  informed 
German  civilians  that  food  was  plentiful  in  Austria-Hungary,  and 
vice  versa,  and  much  was  done  to  play  on  feelings  of  nationalism 
among  the  ethnic  minorities  fighting  for  the  Hapsburgs.  When  the 
dispersal  of  leaflets  reached  its  peak  in  late  1918,  the  Allies  were 
releasing  100,000  a  day,  or  about  four  to  five  million  leaflets  a 
month,  behind  enemy  lines.  Varying  methods  of  dispersion  were 
experimented  with  throughout  the  war,  and  ranged  from  firing  leaf- 
let-filled canisters  from  trench  mortars,  to  dropping  literature  from 
airplanes  (by  far  the  most  common  practice),  to  floating  balloons 
armed  with  timed  release  mechanisms  over  enemy  trenches.11 

Internal  propaganda — that  is,  material  distributed  within  a  giv- 
en country's  borders  and  meant  for  home-front  consumption — is 
more  difficult  to  identify  than  is  propaganda  that  targets  the  enemy. 
There  is  propaganda  produced  by  governments  as  well  as  patriotic 
material  created  by  independent  groups  enthusiastic  toward  the 
war  efforts.  The  latter  example  predominated  in  the  early  years  of 
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the  war  as  enthusiasm  was  high  among  the  populations  of  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

This  unanimity  of  pro-war  sentiment  was  closest  to  reality  in 
France  upon  that  nation's  invasion.  French  president  Raymond 
Poincare  called  upon  all  in  the  nation  to  rally  in  defense  of  the  Union 
Sacree,  or  Sacred  Union,  early  in  the  war,  and  the  French  responded 
resoundingly.  A  good  example  is  the  response  of  the  nation's  social- 
ists and  socialist  leaders  such  as  Jean  Jaures,  who  passionately  ad- 
vocated the  Third  Republic's  defense.  French  schoolteachers,  before 
the  war  a  group  solidly  in  the  socialist  and  pacifist  camps,  came 
to  the  war  effort's  aid  en  masse  at  the  war's  outbreak  and  happily 
participated  in  dispersing  patriotic  propaganda  to  French  youth 
through  the  nation's  school  system.  Between  1915  and  1920  the 
government  waged  an  aggressive  campaign  in  the  nation's  schools 
for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds,  and  knowledge  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  invading  German  forces  was  imparted  to  all  schoolchildren.12 
The  intellectual  element  of  French  society  also  leapt  to  defense  of 
its  country,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  had  created  a  massive  body 
of  propaganda  for  both  internal  and  international  consumption. 
The  Comite  d'Etudes  et  de  Documents  sur  la  Guerre  (Committee 
of  Studies  and  Documents  on  the  War)  was  operated  by  leading 
intellectuals  from  the  nation's  academic  institutions,  and  employed 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  country's  most  prestigious  writers  in 
support  of  the  war  effort.13 

August  of  1914  saw  a  less  thoroughly  pro-war  population  in 
Great  Britain.  Not  bordering  any  enemy  nation  or  facing  imminent 
invasion,  isolationist  and  pacifist  voices  persisted  through  the  calls 
to  arms.  Powerful  interests  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
the  private  sphere  were  opposed  to  intervention.  But  the  extent  of 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Britain  should  not  be  overestimated.  In 
early  August  1914  no  national  newspaper  opposed  the  war,  and 
in  Parliament  hardly  any  dissenting  votes  were  cast  against  the 
government's  war  measures.  And  Germany's  invasion  of  Belgium 
quickly  solidified  a  pro-war  majority  in  England.14 

A  nuance  to  England's  internal  propagandist  activity  was  its  re- 
liance on  a  volunteer  army.  Because  of  this  factor,  the  main  thrust 
of  English  home  front  propaganda  was  aimed  at  recruitment.  The 
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Central  Committee  for  National  Patriotic  Associations  (CCNPA) 
was  organized  in  August  of  1914  to  induce  people  to  write  on  the 
causes  of  the  war  and  the  justice  of  England's  intervention  on  the 
side  of  France  and  Belgium,  thus  encouraging  enlistment  into  the 
armed  services.  Speeches  and  rallies  were  orchestrated  by  the  Com- 
mittee throughout  the  war,  as  well  as  printed  propaganda  material; 
by  1916,  the  Committee  had  produced  250,000  pamphlets,  books, 
and  other  publications.15  Indeed,  it  is  from  British  recruitment  ef- 
forts that  we  get  many  classic  images  of  World  War  I  propaganda. 
Secretary  of  War  Lord  Kitchener  saw  a  massive  campaign  of  per- 
suasion as  the  best  tool  for  building  a  large  army  in  the  absence  of 
conscription,  and  it  is  toward  this  end  that  the  most  visible  home- 
front  propaganda  was  produced.  The  strategies  of  the  campaign 
were  varied.  Patriotic  appeals  to  king  and  country  were  common 
themes,  as  well  as  the  demonization  of  the  Germans  as  "huns"  that 
became  routine  and  aroused  the  ire  of  critics  of  Great  War  propa- 
ganda in  the  inter-war  period  (more  is  to  be  said  on  this  "genre"  of 
propagandist  material  shortly).  Active  campaigns  for  recruitment 
and  the  purchase  of  war  bonds  typified  both  France  and  Britain's 
internal  propaganda  activities. 

From  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  Allies  initiated  an  aggres- 
sive campaign  to  win  over  the  support  of  neutral  nations,  especially 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  here  that  we  see  ingenious  persuasion 
strategies  employed  by  the  Entente.  The  French,  as  would  Britain, 
adopted  a  subtle  approach  when  courting  the  American  population: 
French  ambassador  to  Washington  Jules  Jusserand  counseled  his  su- 
periors to  be  as  discreet  as  possible,  understanding  American  aver- 
sion to  propaganda.  The  strategy  of  supplying  a  "low-key  campaign 
of  accurate  information"  would  prove  favorable  for  French  interests 
especially  when  compared  with  the  German  strategy  of  propaganda 
in  the  USA,  which  has  generally  been  considered  a  failure  due  to  its 
overt  attempt  to  sway  the  opinion  of  a  public  keenly  determined  to 
avoid  being  hoodwinked  by  the  governments  of  Europe.  Nonethe- 
less, there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  "tell  the  French  side"  in  the 
United  States,  as  French  orators,  academics,  artists,  and  celebrities 
toured  the  American  countryside  recounting  stories  of  French  battle- 
field heroics  and  German  barbarism.  It  was  also  considered  valuable 
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to  simply  keep  aspects  of  French  culture  visible  in  American  society: 
the  French  government  sponsored  talks  and  art  exhibitions,  as  well 
as  displays  of  the  latest  battlefield  technology.16 

The  French  were  not  only  competing  against  German  propa- 
gandists in  the  arena  of  American  public  opinion,  for  the  British 
were  also  avidly  pursuing  the  sympathies  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  propaganda  efforts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States  were 
among  the  most  skillful  campaigns  of  persuasion  undertaken  in  the 
war.  From  the  outset  of  their  American  efforts  the  British  decided 
on  a  low  profile  for  their  propaganda,  recognizing  America's  deter- 
mination to  plot  its  own  course.  In  1916  English  professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  advising  the  government  on  the  proper  strategy  to  pursue 
in  the  USA,  wrote  of  the  Americans,  "They  know  their  own  case, 
pro  and  con,  far  better  than  we  can."17  Thus  the  British,  like  the 
French,  sought  to  frame  themselves  as  purveyors  of  accurate  yet 
favorable  information  as  opposed  to  literature  transparent  in  its 
intention  to  change  opinion. 

The  marriage  of  the  British  to  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion more  so  than  propaganda  to  Americans  was  exemplified  by  the 
attitudes  of  the  head  of  British  propaganda  in  America,  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  who  referred  to  his  efforts  as  the  production  of  "public- 
ity" rather  than  propaganda.  Already  known  to  many  in  the  United 
States  as  a  novelist  and  philanthropist,  Parker  placed  in  American 
newspapers  a  stream  of  interviews  with  prominent  Britons  and 
organized  speeches  and  rallies  featuring  supporters  of  England's 
cause.18  Parker,  a  Canadian  who  had  extensive  experience  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  war,  intimately  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  small-town  newspapers,  and  throughout  his  tenure  as  head 
of  British  "publicity"  he  cultivated  a  close  relationship  with  360 
smaller  papers  throughout  the  Union.19 

Along  with  Parker's  advantageous  relationship  with  the  Ameri- 
can media,  he  displayed  a  keen  understanding  of  the  facade  of 
openness  that  would  work  most  efficiently  given  American  suspi- 
cions of  European  propagandist  activity.  When  he  arranged  for  a 
well-known  British  writer  to  pen  a  pro-English  article  for  American 
publication,  he  never  censored  what  was  submitted.  Thus,  Ameri- 
cans were  often  exposed  to  refreshing  propaganda  of  a  self-ques- 
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tioning  nature:  the  Entente  was  by  no  means  sacrosanct  and  above 
criticism,  but,  all  things  considered,  was  clearly  fighting  on  the  side 
of  right.20 

In  World  War  I,  how  the  Entente  commonly  justified  its  military 
policy  to  its  populations  and  people  of  neutral  nations  was  by  the 
liberal  use  of  so-called  atrocity  propaganda,  which  emphasized  the 
heinous  crimes  committed  by  enemy  (and  almost  certainly  German) 
soldiers  and/or  the  simply  inhuman,  barbaric  nature  of  the  German 
race.  This  genre  of  propaganda  can  be  divided  into  two  spheres  of 
material,  that  which  emphasized  actual  episodes  of  brutality  and 
that  which  was  not  based  on  real  events,  and  has  come  to  charac- 
terize Great  War  propaganda  much  more  than  the  unprecedented 
methods  of  dispersal,  ingenious  courting  of  neutrals  such  as  the 
Americans,  or  efficient  government  bureaucracies  mentioned  here- 
tofore. Rather,  the  lasting  reputation  of  the  propaganda  of  World 
War  I  is  indelibly  tied  to  this,  at  the  convenience  of  hindsight,  mor- 
ally questionable  method  of  instilling  terror  and  hatred  in  civilian 
populations,  which  has  since  colored  our  opinion  of  government- 
influenced  public  opinion.  Atrocity  propaganda's  regretted  excesses 
turned  the  propaganda  efforts  of  the  Allies  from  a  lauded  tool  of 
victory  into  a  distained  relic  of  jingoism  and  xenophobia. 

The  act  of  invading  Belgium  and  the  northern  frontier  of  France 
put  the  German  Empire  on  the  moral  defensive  early  in  the  con- 
flict, an  orientation  that  would  continue  throughout  the  war.  Bel- 
gium's violation  served  as  a  rallying  cry  for  British  interventionists, 
and  the  German  task  of  pacifying  an  occupied  population  would 
provide  fodder  for  Entente  propagandists  for  years  to  come.  The 
French  capitalized  on  the  propaganda  value  of  German  occupation 
techniques  with  Joseph  Bedier's  publication  of  proof  of  German 
atrocities  found  in  the  captured  diaries  of  German  soldiers.  With 
some  careful  editing,  these  diaries  seemed  to  prove  that  the  Ger- 
man army  was  handling  civilian  resistance  with  unnecessary  levels 
of  violence,  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  diary  entries  expressed 
regret  for  the  orders  carried  out  against  the  conquered  Belgians 
and  French.21  Also  in  1915  the  British  released  the  Bryce  Report, 
a  selective  compilation  and  analysis  of  "uncivilized"  German  con- 
duct in  occupied  Belgium  and  France.  Carrying  the  seal  of  the  re- 
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spected  Lord  Bryce,  former  Ambassador  to  Washington,  the  report 
was  based  on  1,200  depositions  by  Belgian  refugees  and  to  the 
Allies  seemed  to  be  final  proof  of  heinous  German  actions,  even 
though  the  testimonies  were  not  delivered  under  oath  and  much 
was  hearsay  evidence.  And  of  course,  the  report's  effect  on  Ameri- 
can opinion  was  carefully  considered:  a  more  succinct  edition  of 
the  report  was  published  in  brochure  form  for  American  consump- 
tion in  1916.22 

During  the  Great  War  the  apparently  definitive  proof  of  Germa- 
ny's wrongdoings  spawned  a  whirlwind  of  completely  unsubstanti- 
ated material  that,  fueled  by  the  hate  that  accompanies  wartime, 
worked  to  completely  dehumanize  the  Germans.  To  be  fair,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  hyperbolic  propaganda  meant  to  demonize 
the  enemy  was  produced  unofficially,  that  is  to  say  by  independent 
journals,  newspapers,  and  organizations.  In  this  realm  of  privately 
controlled  print  material,  the  examples  of  atrocity  propaganda  are 
innumerable,  and  this  type  of  material  was  a  mainstay  of  the  popu- 
lar media  throughout  the  war  years.  France  and  Britain's  newspa- 
per industries  (along  with,  importantly,  that  of  the  United  States) 
thrived  on  dubiously  trustworthy  accounts  of  barbarous  German 
conduct.23  Accompanying  the  words  of  this  sensationalist  media 
were  the  powerful  and  lasting  images  produced  by  newspapers  and 
magazine.  Just  as  numerous  as  the  verbal  accounts  of  atrocity,  im- 
ages of  Germans  or  beasts  dressed  in  German  army  regalia  com- 
mitting unspeakable  acts  of  cruelty  toward  women  and  children 
peppered  periodicals  for  years.24 

Atrocity  propaganda  is  an  example  of  how  World  War  I,  a  war 
between  "civilized"  nations  and  supposedly  a  conflict  over  sacred 
ideals,  was  capable  of  descending  to  the  depths  of  the  basest  human 
emotions.  And  this  paper's  earlier  claim  that  most  of  this  unfound- 
ed atrocity  propaganda  emanated  from  the  popular  media  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  government  or  the  more  educated 
were  not  complicit  in  this  representation  of  the  war.  The  Bryce  Re- 
port, while  outwardly  loyal  to  principles  of  the  objective  compila- 
tion of  information,  nonetheless  used  loosely  constructed  standards 
of  testimony  to  conclude  that  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  "[m]urder, 
lust,  and  pillage  prevailed  over  many  parts  of  Belgium  on  a  scale 
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unparalleled  in  any  war  between  civilised  nations  during  the  last 
three  centuries."25  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  worked  as  a  propagan- 
dist for  the  British  government  throughout  the  war,  came  to  grasp 
the  power  of  hatred,  touting  it  as  "the  means  to  attain  invincible 
resolve."  His  mission  to  cultivate  this  resolve  led  him  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  mudslinging,  and  he  succinctly  stated  the  feeling  of 
the  Allied  nations  when  he  wrote:  "However  the  world  pretends  to 
divide  itself,  there  are  only  two  divisions  in  the  world  today — hu- 
man beings  and  Germans."26 

The  Allied  propagandists  understood  the  emotions  that  needed 
to  be  manipulated.  The  British  in  particular  mastered  the  strategy  of 
portraying  the  war  against  Germany  as  a  crusade  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  children,  and  as  revenge  for  grievous  wrongs  done  to 
these  groups  in  Belgium.27  The  war  was  no  longer  about  technical 
violations  of  international  law,  and  it  was  this  shift  that  the  Ger- 
man government  never  fully  appreciated.  When  the  West  expressed 
horror  at  the  execution  of  British  nurse  Edith  Cavell,  the  Germans 
responded  with  legal  arguments  soundly  grounded  in  international 
rules  of  espionage  and  its  punishment.28  The  execution  was  just 
given  her  crime,  but  the  German  explanation  at  best  resembled  a 
hurried  defensive  argument.29 

The  Allied  propagandists  had  presented  the  war  as  a  simplis- 
tic contest  of  right  versus  wrong,  civilized  culture  versus  an  alien 
Kultur,  and  were  successful  in  doing  so.30  It  is  here  where  we  find 
the  most  lasting  legacy  of  World  War  I  propaganda.  In  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  term  propaganda  almost  always  carries  a  nega- 
tive connotation,  for  it  tends  to  denote  unthinking  ideology,  conclu- 
sions without  substance.  But  is  it  fair  to  attribute  the  distaste  for 
propaganda  to  the  attempts  to  spread  propaganda  to  enemy  troops, 
or  even  to  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  governments  to  safeguard  mili- 
tary tactics  and  strategy  from  publication?  Not  in  the  slightest,  as 
these  uncontroversial  acts  are  as  much  a  part  of  war  as  are  bombs 
and  bullets:  dispersion  of  leaflets  to  enemy  troops  is  a  completely 
acceptable  reality  of  warfare,  and  propaganda  efforts  along  these 
lines  seem  almost  mundane.  Rather,  it  is  the  demonization  of  the 
enemy  that  tends  to  attract  criticism,  the  distillation  of  the  goals  of 
the  war  down  to  a  simplified  matter  of  good  versus  evil. 
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If  the  enemy  population  needs  to  be  continuously  represented 
as  bloodthirsty,  pillaging  ogres  in  order  to  justify  continuing  the 
armed  struggle  against  them,  then  the  idea  that  one  is  fighting  to 
make  the  world  "safe  for  democracy"  comes  into  question.  And 
recruiting  posters  exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of 
the  enemy  in  order  to  encourage  recruitment  pushed  the  less  than 
enthusiastic  members  of  that  generation  to  question  the  objects  for 
which  the  democratic  nations  were  fighting.  Former  Allied  soldier 
Hendrik  de  Man,  who  would  become  a  socialist  activist  during  the 
interwar  period,  was  among  those  who  formed  negative  opinions 
of  propaganda  efforts: 

The  masses  everywhere  started  fighting  because  they  were  forced 
to  do  so,  or  led  to  believe... through  the  machinery  by  which  a 
leading  minority  makes  public  opinion,  that  they  were  defending 
their  homes,  their  families  and  their  possessions  against  an  enemy 
bent  on  taking  all  this  away  from  them....31 

The  "machinery"  by  which  the  ruling  elites  create  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  the  public  of  "an  enemy  bent  on  taking"  everything  dear 
is  not  propaganda  targeting  neutral  populations  in  Holland  or  the 
US,  or  subversive  leaflets  scattered  over  enemy  trenches.  What  de 
Man  addresses  is  the  more  visible — and  memorable — propaganda 
of  atrocities,  the  propaganda  juxtaposing  the  peaceful  and  pastoral 
with  the  inhuman  enemy. 

It  is  the  regrettably  sensational  realm  of  atrocity  propaganda  on 
which  much  post-war  literature  focused,  which  may  be  why  the  less 
exciting  propagandist  activities  faded  from  memory  while  the  vit- 
riolic, dehumanizing  propaganda  wholly  enveloped  the  term,  lend- 
ing to  our  current  distaste  for  all  things  "propaganda."  Atrocity 
propaganda  certainly  seems  to  be  what  shaped  American  author 
and  academic  George  Sylvester  Viereck's  opinion  when  he  wrote  his 
1930  indictment  of  propaganda  Spreading  the  Germs  of  Hate: 

No  one  is  entirely  propaganda-immune,  even  as  no  one  entirely 
escapes  all  children's  diseases.  The  forms  of  propaganda  are  too 
mutable.  Its  approach  is  too  cunning.  It  is  more  insidious  than 
malaria,  more  deadly  than  the  plague. 
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His  exhortation  that  "The  propagandist  gets  you  if  you  don't 
watch  out"32  speaks  for  a  healthy  segment  of  the  war  population: 
they  fell  for  the  hyperbole  of  the  recruiting  posters  and  films,  and  this 
they  regretted.  Another  good  example  of  the  staying  power  of  the 
atrocity  stories  is  Arthur  Ponsonby's  Falsehood  in  War-time,  pub- 
lished in  1928,  which  is  "an  assortment  of  lies  circulated  through- 
out the  nations  during  the  Great  War"  accompanied  by  Ponsonby's 
own  respective  refutations.  Combined  with  his  own  deep  regret  for 
the  war  (he  was  a  pacifist  Liberal  MP  before  the  conflict),  his  cast- 
ing of  light  upon  World  War  I  propaganda  is  portentous: 

None  of  the  heroes  prepared  for  suffering  and  sacrifice,  none  of 
the  common  herd  ready  for  service  and  obedience,  will  be  in- 
clined to  listen  to  the  call  of  their  country  once  they  discover  the 
polluted  sources  from  whence  that  call  proceeds  and  recognize 
the  monstrous  finger  of  falsehood  which  beckons  them  to  the 
battlefield.33 

For  Ponsonby  the  terms  "propaganda"  and  "falsehood"  are  in- 
terchangeable and  indistinguishable,  a  result  not  unforeseeable  if 
one  dwells  on  Ponsonby's  examples  as  encompassing  illustrations 
of  the  propaganda  effort. 

Given  the  modern  distaste  for  all  things  labeled  as  propaganda, 
and  our  common  use  of  the  term  as  a  pejorative  description  of  dis- 
tasteful or  radical  points  of  view,  it  may  be  that  de  Man's,  Viereck, 
and  Ponsonby's  characterizations  of  propaganda  speak  for  society. 
These  men — one  Belgian,  one  American,  and  one  English — were  on 
the  winning  side,  but  could  not  shake  their  regret  for  the  cost  of  vic- 
tory. The  Great  War  saw  unprecedented  campaigns  to  shape  public 
information,  and  inaugurated  modern  mechanisms  and  strategies 
toward  that  end.  As  never  before,  national  authorities  appreciated 
the  contribution  of  propaganda  to  military  success,  but  after  the 
war,  and  nearly  a  century  later,  it  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  pursued  the  demonization  of  their  enemy  that  is  remembered. 
World  War  I,  more  than  previous  conflicts,  gave  us  efficient  means 
of  shaping  opinion  as  well  as  an  aversion  to  overzealous  propagan- 
da, and  thus  fundamentally  influenced  twentieth  century  culture. 
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Civil  Society  and  Grass  Roots  Democracy  in  India 

BRENNA   SCHNEIDER 


Civil  society  has  become  an  important  force  in  India,  the 
world's  largest  democracy,  because  Indian  democracy  is 
built  on  a  shaky  foundation.  India's  socio-political  history 
is  not  conducive  to  participatory  democracy  yet,  in  1947,  at  the 
dawn  of  Indian  independence,  its  leaders  believed  that  democracy 
would  carry  India  toward  a  brighter  future.  These  leaders  inspired  a 
top-down  democracy  which  has  yet  to  reach  the  majority  of  India's 
population.  Today,  civil  society  is  building  the  democratic  founda- 
tion that  the  Indian  government  has  yet  to  actualize:  it  is  creat- 
ing a  grassroots  democracy  which  empowers  India's  rural  major- 
ity from  the  bottom  up.  Civil  society's  work  in  Northwest  India 
exemplifies  this  national  phenomenon.  To  elucidate  civil  society's 
relation  to  democratic  and  development  initiatives,  civil  society  will 
be  defined,  the  legacies  of  Indian  political  history  will  be  examined, 
and  current  examples  from  Northwest  India  will  be  cited,  where  a 
foundation  for  grassroots  participatory  democracy  is  being  built  by 
civil  society's  four  pillars:  advocacy,  government  support,  empow- 
erment, and  the  creation  of  democratic  consciousness. 
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In  vernacular  language,  civil  society's  meaning  has  become 
broadened  and  "international  funding  agencies,  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  institutions... trade  unions  and  social  movements 
subscribe  equally  to  the  validity  of  the  concept."1  The  academic 
definition  of  civil  society  is,  however,  much  more  specific.  Scholars 
such  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and  Robert  Putnam  believe  that  civil 
society  has  a  specific  purpose:  to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  a 
nation's  democracy.  They  argue  that  the  term  civil  society  describes 
an  increasingly  influential  group  of  non-state  actors  who  build  de- 
mocracy upwards,  starting  with  the  grassroots.  Robert  Cox's  defi- 
nition supports  their  findings: 

Civil  society  is  not  just  an  assemblage  of  actors,  i.e.  autonomous 
social  groups.  It  is  also  the  realm  of  contesting  ideas  in  which  the 
intersubjective  meanings  upon  which  people's  sense  of  'reality' 
are  based  can  become  transformed  and  new  concepts  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  society  can  emerge.2 

Cox's  definition  asserts  that  civil  society  works  to  instill  dem- 
ocratic "realities"  at  the  grassroots  level  which  give  individuals  a 
democratic  voice  to  influence  the  future  of  their  nation's  govern- 
ment. Through  advocacy,  government  support,  empowerment,  and 
the  creation  of  democratic  consciousness,  civil  society  strengthens 
democracy.  Indian  civil  society  must  not  only  strengthen  Indian  de- 
mocracy, but  it  must  build  the  foundation  for  a  participatory  democ- 
racy. India's  political  history  significantly  challenges  these  efforts. 

In  1947  India  achieved  independence  from  Great  Britain  and  be- 
gan its  transformation  toward  democracy.  Dr.  Bhrimrao  Ambedkar, 
the  primary  architect  of  Indian's  constitution,  was  skeptical  about 
the  potential  quality  of  his  country's  democracy.  He  saw  Indian  de- 
mocracy as  "a  top  down  dressing  on  an  Indian  soil  which  is  essen- 
tially undemocratic."3  Ambedkar  recognized  that  in  approximately 
100  years,  British  colonialism  had  permeated  Indian  institutions 
and  the  Indian  psyche.  British  rule  institutionalized  social  and  eco- 
nomic inequality  and  built  a  centralized  political  power  structure 
that  marginalized  the  majority  of  Indian  citizens.  Ambedkar  real- 
ized that  the  legacy  of  colonialism  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
transform  Indian  society  into  one  in  which  democracy  could  thrive. 
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Indian  leaders  looked  toward  a  democratic  future,  but  like  Ambed- 
kar,  they  were  forced  to  recognize  that  even  after  independence,  the 
legacies  of  colonialism  would  continue  to  confront  them. 

The  prelude  to  British  colonial  rule  began  in  the  early  17th  cen- 
tury when  the  East  India  Company  first  established  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  India.  The  company  became  increasingly  involved 
in  Indian  economic  and  political  affairs  and  exercised  substantial 
control  over  the  subcontinent  until  the  mid- 19th  century.  In  1858 
the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Government  of  India  Act,  "trans- 
ferring 'all  rights'  that  the  company  had  hitherto  enjoyed  on  Indian 
soil  directly  to  the  crown."4  Great  Britain  took  control  of  the  entire 
Indian  subcontinent,  turning  India  into  one  of  its  many  colonies. 

In  India,  colonial  rule  was  centralized  in  New  Delhi.  Great  Brit- 
ain wanted  both  economic  prosperity  and  political  power  from  its 
colony  and  so  British  leaders  put  forth  great  effort  to  exert  control 
over  their  vast  colony  from  this  central  location.  To  accomplish 
their  goals,  they  were  forced  to  be  highly  organized  and  forward- 
thinking.  They  invested  in  building  infrastructure,  implemented  a 
British-based  education  system,  and  began  developing  and  modern- 
izing the  subcontinent:  "Administratively,  India  became  one — an 
achievement  unparalleled  in  the  political  history  of  India."5  None- 
theless, although  the  British  administrated  "one"  colony,  India  was 
by  no  means  united. 

The  British  ruled  with  an  uneven  reach  and  uneven  policies, 
which  impacted  India's  diverse  and  vast  regions  differently.  In  some 
regions  British  influence  was  hardly  noticeable,  as  feudalism  was  left 
intact.6  In  other  regions,  the  British  exerted  their  power  with  great 
strength.  The  majority  of  Indians  who  lived  under  direct  British  rule 
were  treated  as  second  class  citizens  and  therefore  suffered  greatly. 
Indians  were  not  given  the  same  opportunities  as  those  given  to  the 
British:  "The  wall  that  insulated  white  sahib  society  from  the  na- 
tives suddenly  loomed  impervious  to  any  but  a  handful  of  princes 
and  landed  gentry,  and  even  they  complained  of  feeling  mistrusted, 
eternally  suspect  outsiders."7  Colonialism  left  the  vast  majority  of 
Indians  impoverished,  uneducated,  and  marginalized.  It  benefited 
a  minority  of  Indian  elites  who  were  able  to  become  educated,  but 
who  still  found  themselves  unable  to  achieve  true  political  power. 
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Indian  elites  understood  this  disadvantage  and  their  inability 
to  control  India's  political  destiny.  They  were  discontented  with 
India's  subjugation  to  Great  Britain  and  their  inferiority  to  Brit- 
ish colonists  who  were  equally  educated  and  skilled.  Indeed,  this 
"sense  of  humiliation  and  status  deprivation  brought  these  Indian 
people  together  and  forced  them,  despite  their  diverse  ethnic  and 
religious  origins,  to  think  about  the  political  issues  in  all-India 
terms."8  Thus  began  the  Indian  nationalist  movement.  The  Indian 
National  Congress  Party  led  a  movement  to  unite  Indians  toward  a 
common  goal — independence.  In  the  name  of  this  goal,  great  lead- 
ers such  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  inspired  Indians  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  fuse  their  innate  cultural,  religious,  and  individual  strengths 
to  create  a  nationalist  movement.  Gandhi's  hope  was  to  inspire  a 
return  to  Indian  civil  society. 

Indian  civil  society  was  buried  beneath  centuries  of  British  con- 
trol, but  Gandhi  strived  to  uncover  and  reshape  it.  He  believed  in 
the  collective  potential  of  his  countrymen,  especially  the  rural  ma- 
jority, to  lead  India  toward  an  independent  future.  Gandhi  instilled 
nationalism  in  Indian  villages.  He  promoted  satyagraha,  "soul 
force,"  which  led  to  the  practices  of  non-cooperation  and  swaraja, 
Indian  self-reliance  and  self-rule.9  These,  along  with  other  elements 
of  Indian  nationalism,  were  based  on  organic  "attitudes  of  toler- 
ance between  social  groups,  conceptions  of  a  self-regulating  society 
under  a  limited  state,  and  a  kind  of  individualism  in  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  responsibility  for  one's  own  religious  destiny  through 
personal  choices  made  on  this  earth."10  Historically  these  were  the 
aspects  of  indigenous  civil  society  and  elements  of  traditional  local 
governance: 

Indian  village  communities  have  carried  on  governance  through  lo- 
cal bodies  over  centuries.  In  Vedic  times,  these  village  bodies  were 
known  as  Sabhas.  Village  Panchayats,  as  they  gradually  came  to  be 
known,  were  institutions  of  grassroots  governance  in  every  village 
and  had  large  powers,  both  executive  and  judicial.11 

These  elements  and  attitudes,  which  comprised  Indian  civil  soci- 
ety, were  the  foundation  of  Gandhi's  plan  for  economic  and  politi- 
cal development  in  an  independent  India. 
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Though  Gandhi's  nationalist  movement  successfully  achieved 
independence  in  1947,  his  vision  of  village-level  civil  society  and 
development  was  overshadowed  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru's  plan  to 
make  India  a  democratic-socialist  welfare  state.  Indian  elites  pre- 
ferred Nehru's  model  and,  rather  than  build  a  grassroots  civil  so- 
ciety, "they  opted  to  build  a  modern  nationalist  state  on  the  twin 
principles  of  democracy  and  socialism."12  Nehru  believed  in  state- 
sponsored  modernization  and  advancements  in  technology  and  in- 
dustry.13 His  government  promised  that  modernization  and  social- 
ism would  address  the  poverty  and  inequality  which  afflicted  the 
nation,  while  democracy  would  give  an  equal  political  voice  to  all 
Indians. 

While  the  Indian  welfare  state  promised  development  and  the 
alleviation  of  poverty,  it  subsequently  created  dependence: 

[The  state]  began  to  intervene  in  areas  that  had  been  hitherto  left 
to  civil  society.  The  Constitution,  which  declared  justice — social, 
economic,  and  political —  equality  of  status  and  of  opportunity, 
and  the  promotion  of  fraternity  assuring  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  objectives  of  the  Indian  state,  provided  the  necessary 
legitimacy  to  this  deliberate  intrusion.14 

This  dependence  prevented  Indian  citizens  from  participating  in 
their  development.  Rather  than  uplift  the  Indian  masses,  Nehru's 
state  perpetuated  a  patron-subject  relationship.  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing independence,  80  percent  of  India's  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  therefore  lived  in  rural  India.15  Disconnected  from 
India's  centralized  democracy,  villagers  continued  to  be  excluded 
from  Indian  politics  and  democracy.  They  were  therefore  not  able 
to  realize  their  democratic  potential  and  the  Indian  state  was  unable 
to  establish  a  foundation  of  participatory  democracy. 

Dr.  Ambedkar's  predictions  were  thus  proved  correct.  He  real- 
ized that  in  the  wake  of  colonialism,  India's  top-down  democracy 
would  struggle  to  develop  a  strong  foundation.  While  the  Congress 
Party,  led  by  Nehru,  believed  that  democracy  and  a  socialist  state- 
centered  development  strategy  would  benefit  the  masses,  its  efforts 
made  India's  population  dependant  on  a  state  which  proved  ineffec- 
tive at  fulfilling  its  promises  of  reform.  Dependency  and  failed  at- 
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tempts  to  address  poverty,  empower  India's  rural  majority,  and  build 
a  democratic  foundation  continue  to  challenge  India's  leaders. 

Today,  Indian  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  recog- 
nize the  shortcomings  of  India's  shallow,  top-down  democracy  and 
are  taking  action  to  overcome  them.  Numerous  NGOs  in  Northwest 
India  are  examples  of  the  nationwide  work  being  done  to  alleviate 
poverty,  empower  India's  rural  majority,  and  build  a  foundation  for 
India's  democracy.  Among  these  organizations  are  Seva  Mandir  in 
Udaipur,  Rajasthan;  Navdanya  in  Dehra  Dun,  Uttarranchal;  and 
Salaam  Baalak  Trust  in  New  Delhi.  After  spending  time  observing 
the  efforts  of  these  organizations,  I  argue  that  Indian  civil  society  is 
composed  of  four  pillars:  advocacy,  government  support,  empow- 
erment, and  the  creation  of  democratic  consciousness.  Each  plays 
a  distinct  and  essential  role  in  bringing  democracy  to  India's  grass- 
roots and  making  the  voice  of  the  grassroots  heard. 

Advocacy  and  government  support  are  two  aspects  of  civil  so- 
ciety which  strive  to  make  up  for  the  pervasive  quality  of  Nehru's 
welfare  state.  Rather  than  encourage  Indians  to  depend  on  their  gov- 
ernment to  create  and  implement  policy  on  their  behalf,  these  two 
pillars  of  civil  society  involve  India's  populace  in  its  government's 
political  discourse,  policy  making,  and  implementation.  Advocacy 
is  the  fist  pillar  of  civil  society.  It  allows  groups  of  citizens  to  influ- 
ence political  discourse  and  their  government's  decisions:  "grass- 
roots activism...  ha[s]  the  potential  of  transforming  the  nature  of 
the  state  system  as  a  whole  [because  civil  society]  often  represents  a 
different  set  of  priorities  and  assumptions  from  those  of  traditional 
policy  elites."16  Advocacy  brings  a  diversity  of  opinions,  priorities 
and  issues  to  policy  makers.  It  represents  a  collective  opinion,  not 
an  individual  opinion:  "In  a  civic  community... citizens  pursue  what 
Tocqueville  termed  'self-interest  properly  understood,'  that  is,  self- 
interest  defined  in  the  context  of  broader  public  needs,  self-interest 
that  is  'enlightened'  rather  than  'myopic,'  self-interest  that  is  alive 
to  the  interests  of  others."17  This  enlightened  self-interest  is  what 
organizations  advocate  to  the  government. 

Navdanya,  a  nongovernmental  organization  located  in  Dehra 
Dun,  Uttaranchal,  has  achieved  many  of  its  goals  through  advo- 
cacy. Navdanya  began  in  1987  and  dedicated  itself  to  conserving 
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and  saving  seeds  to  ensure  the  continued  biodiversity  of  India's  ag- 
ricultural sector.  It  has  grown  substantially  and  now  advocates  on 
behalf  of  its  current  membership  of  over  200,000  farmer  families 
in  13  Indian  states.  Indeed,  one  of  the  organization's  recent  suc- 
cesses has  been  a  campaign  of  advocacy  for  organic  farming  on  the 
national  level. 

Navdanya  believes  that  in  accordance  with  Indian  tradition, 
farming  should  continue  to  be  a  way  of  life,  not  an  industry.  Chemi- 
cal farming  is  quickly  industrializing  India's  agricultural  sector  at 
the  cost  of  many  local  and  subsistence  farmers.  Navdanya  has  re- 
sponded to  this  development  by  arguing  that  chemicals,  patented 
seeds,  and  genetically  modified  organisms  are  contributing  to  In- 
dia's rural  poverty.  It  asserts  that  in  India: 

Chemical  agriculture  and  genetic  engineering  are  threatening 
public  health  and  leading  to  nutrition  decline.  Costs  of  produc- 
tion, which  includes  hybrid  and  genetically  engineered  seeds, 
chemicals  and  irrigation  etc.,  are  increasing  with  every  season 
pushing  farmers  into  the  debt  trap  and  also  to  suicides.18 

The  organization  researches  the  hazards  of  chemical  farming, 
teaches  sustainable,  organic  farming,  and  pressures  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  "go  organic." 

Uttaranchal's  state  government  has  responded  favorably  to  Nav- 
danya's  advocacy  and  has  made  a  commitment  to  "go  organic." 
The  state  is  now  giving  incentives  to  organic  farmers  and  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  move  from  chemical  to  organic  farming.  The  state 
recommends  group  certifications  so  that  farmers  can  collectively 
pay  to  become  certified  organic.  In  2007  the  state  will  begin  imple- 
menting its  own  organic  certification  system  so  that  Uttaranchal 
farmers  can  more  easily  go  organic. 

Navdanya's  successful  advocacy  at  the  national  level  has  made 
it  a  leader  in  a  policy-level  fight  against  biopiracy.  Navdanya  con- 
siders biopiracy,  the  patenting  of  seeds,  plants,  and  traditional  and 
indigenous  bio-related  knowledge,  a  theft  of  traditional  knowl- 
edge.19 For  years,  Navdanya  has  advocated  on  behalf  of  Indian 
farmers  who,  due  to  these  patents,  risk  losing  ownership  of  agricul- 
tural resources  and  practices  central  to  their  livelihood.  Navdanya 
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has  won  many  of  the  cases  it  has  fought.  In  2005,  "the  European 
Patent  Office  upheld  a  decision  to  revoke  in  its  entirety  a  patent 
on  a  fungicidal  product  derived  from  seeds  of  the  Neem,  a  tree 
indigenous  to  the  Indian  subcontinent."20  This  is  just  one  example 
of  the  power  of  advocacy.  Navdanya  seeks  to  maintain  farming  as 
a  traditional  Indian  livelihood  and  to  protect  farmers  from  losing 
control  of  their  land,  resources,  and  future  to  agricultural  industry. 
The  organization  advocates  on  behalf  of  India's  majority,  its  rural 
farmers,  who  have  never  before  had  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
livelihood  a  policy-level  decision. 

Indian  civil  society  and  its  government  must  complement  and 
strengthen  each  other,  thereby  strengthening  Indian  democracy: 
"Civil  society  is  both  shaper  and  shaped;  an  agent  of  stabilization, 
and  a  potential  agent  of  transformation."21  Advocacy  strengthens  a 
nation's  democracy  by  serving  as  an  agent  of  transformation.  A  mu- 
tually beneficial  relationship  between  government  and  civil  society 
is  therefore  necessary  in  order  for  civil  society  to  build  a  democratic 
foundation.  Rather  than  work  in  conflict  with  its  government's  ef- 
forts to  address  its  citizens'  social,  economic  and  political  needs, 
civil  society  must  work  with  and  support  its  government.  Thus, 
government  support  is  the  second  pillar  of  civil  society. 

Government  support  is  an  essential  element  of  civil  society  be- 
cause "national  governments  are  unable... to  provide  the  kind  of 
welfare  services  demanded  by  citizens,  who  are  more  and  more 
aware  of  what  they  want  and  how  they  might  get  it."22  Civil  so- 
ciety organizations  therefore  fulfill  two  roles:  they  help  to  imple- 
ment and  administer  government  funds  and  programs,  and  they 
attend  to  social  needs  which  the  government  fails  to  adequately 
address.  Salaam  Balaak  Trust  (SBT)  in  New  Delhi  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  provides  government  support  by  fulfilling  both  roles. 
This  NGO  works  to  solve  the  problem  of  street  children  in  India's 
capital.  Salaam  Balaak  Trust's  center  is  located  in  proximity  to  the 
New  Delhi  Railway  Station  and  serves  as  a  contact  point,  resource, 
and  form  of  support  for  street  children  who  arrive  in  New  Dehli  by 
train.  Though  this  is  the  NGO's  central  mission,  it  also  administers 
a  related  government  program,  the  national  Childline  program,  in 
New  Delhi. 
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Childline  is  sponsored  by  the  Indian  government's  Ministry  of 
Social  Justice  and  Empowerment  but  is  administered  by  local  NGOs 
in  66  cities  across  the  subcontinent.  It  is  a  "national,  24-hour,  free, 
emergency  telephone  helpline  and  outreach  service  for  children  in 
need  of  care  and  protection."23  The  organization's  experience  deal- 
ing with  marginalized  and  abandoned  street  children  allows  it  to 
implement  this  government  program  much  more  effectively  than 
would  the  government  of  India.  The  Indian  government  depends  on 
NGOs  like  SBT  to  run  such  programs.  NGOs  therefore  strengthen 
the  capability  of  the  Indian  government  to  execute  its  policies  and 
programs.  In  return,  the  government  funds  SBT,  allowing  it  to  con- 
tinue working  to  solve  the  problem  of  street  children,  a  problem 
which  the  government  itself  does  not  address.  Thus,  civil  society 
and  the  Indian  government  are  dependant  upon  each  other  to  reach 
their  goals. 

Advocacy  and  government  support  are  important  elements  of 
a  healthy  civil  society,  and  are  needed  to  increase  participation  in 
Indian  democracy.  However,  neither  advocacy  nor  government  sup- 
port can  be  undertaken  if  a  democratic  environment  is  unable  to 
reach  the  corners  of  the  subcontinent: 

Effective  civic  engagement  requires  the  prevalence  of  an  enabling 
environment  and  the  exercise  of  institutional  capacities  in  civil 
society  organizations  to  influence  pubic  debate  in  order  to  hold 
public  institutions  accountable.24 

Civil  society  must  replace  the  legacy  of  colonialism  with  democ- 
racy at  the  village  level  and  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  populace.  For 
this  reason,  in  India  the  most  important  pillars  of  civil  society — and 
the  most  difficult  to  achieve — are  empowerment  and  the  creation  of 
a  grassroots  democratic  consciousness. 

Empowerment  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  essential  aspect 
of  civil  society:  "Political  sociologists  since  Aristotle  have  argued 
that  the  prospects  for  effective  democracy  depend  on  social  devel- 
opment and  economic  well-being."25  Social  and  economic  develop- 
ment allows  individuals  to  look  beyond  their  own  survival  to  build 
and  utilize  local  capacities  in  order  to  create  associations  and  ad- 
dress collective  needs.  Civil  society  must  be  founded  on  "both  the 
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political  freedoms  associated  with  the  exercise  of  one's  citizenship 
and  the  social  freedoms  associated  with  the  exercise  of  one's  human 
capabilities."26  However,  these  freedoms  are  impossible  to  ensure 
unless  India's  majority  is  able  to  rise  above  debilitating  poverty. 

Empowerment  begins  with  a  focus  on  development.  The  United 
Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP)  reports  that  28.6  percent 
of  Indians  live  below  the  national  poverty  level  and  79.9  percent 
live  on  less  than  two  dollars  a  day.27  Thirty-nine  percent  of  Indi- 
ans are  illiterate,  21  percent  are  undernourished,  and  70  percent 
lack  access  to  sanitation.28  These  statistics  tell  of  India's  severe  and 
widespread  poverty,  as  well  as  the  immediate  challenges  faced  by 
NGOs  who  seek  to  empower  India's  majority.  Empowerment  at  the 
grassroots  level  allows  individuals  to  look  beyond  their  own  needs 
and  become  a  part  of  Indian  civil  society.  One  means  of  empower- 
ment is  capacity  building. 

Rajesh  Tandon,  an  Indian  development  scholar  who  writes 
about  local  self-governance  for  the  National  Foundation  for  Indian, 
describes  the  importance  of  capacity  building  to  Indian  civil  society: 
"Capacity  can  be  defined  as  the  totality  of  inputs  needed  by  an  actor 
to  realize  his/her  purposes."29  He  argues  that  there  are  three  types 
of  capacities  which  can  be  built:  material  capacity,  institutional  ca- 
pacity, and  intellectual  capacity.30  Material  capacity,  as  explained 
by  Tandon,  "includes  material  resources,  physical  assets,  funds, 
ability,  systems  and  procedures  to  mobilize  revenues;  access  and 
control  over  physical  and  natural  resources  and  infrastructure."31 
Institutional  capacities  are  composed  of  "(1)  the  accountability  of 
the  executive,  (2)  the  quality  of  the  bureaucracy,  (3)  the  strength  of 
civil  society,  (4)  the  rule  of  law  and  (5)  the  transparency  of  the  deci- 
sion making  process."32  Finally,  intellectual  capacity  "implies  the 
capacity  to  think,  reflect,  and  analyze  reality  independently  and  in 
pursuit  of  self-defined  purpose  of  local  self-governance."33  Each  of 
these  capacities  helps  to  empower  civil  society,  creating  a  founda- 
tion for  democracy. 

Seva  Mandir  is  one  of  many  organizations  that  operate  programs 
designed  to  empower  India's  rural  poor  though  capacity  building. 
One  of  the  organization's  initiatives  focuses  on  village  women.  In 
1988  Seva  Mandir  initiated  Sadhna,  a  handicraft  cooperative  that 
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gives  women  the  opportunity  to  build  sewing  and  design  skills. 
Women  then  use  these  skills  to  produce  quilts,  clothing,  bags,  and 
other  cloth-based  handicrafts  which  are  sold  both  nationally  and 
internationally  at  fair  trade  prices.  Sadhna  is  based  on  "the  social 
and  economic  empowerment  of  women  artisans."34  It  is  a  demon- 
stration that  capacity  building  improves  economic  well-being. 

Women  in  the  rural  village  of  Seeshwi  describe  the  difference 
Sadhna  has  made  to  them.  These  women  earn  wages  for  their  work, 
providing  their  family  with  a  supplementary  income.  One  woman 
brought  a  small  group  of  visiting  researchers  and  tourists  to  her 
house  where  she  proudly  explained  that  her  Sadhna  wages  had  al- 
lowed her  family  to  save  to  build  their  own  house.  She  described 
that  many  of  the  village's  families  had  only  known  a  life  of  rural 
poverty  and  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  opportunity  to  develop 
the  capacities  needed  to  produce  Sadhna  goods.  Generally,  she  not- 
ed that  more  of  the  village  children  are  now  attending  school  and 
that  the  village's  quality  of  life  has  improved.  More  specifically,  she 
emphasized  that  many  of  the  women  enrolled  in  the  program  have 
applied  for  micro-loans  and  have  started  their  own  businesses  using 
the  capacities  Sadhna  helped  them  build. 

We  observed  another  example  of  Sadhna's  empowering  effects 
when  one  of  the  women  gave  a  tour  of  her  small  tailor  shop  and 
showed  us  the  sewing  machine  she  recently  bought  with  a  small 
loan.  Her  community  is  her  market  and  her  business  is  small  but 
successful.  Another  group  of  women  used  entrepreneurial  capaci- 
ties to  start  a  business  making  laundry  detergent.  These  women 
claim  that  their  detergent  is  competing  with  national  brands  on  lo- 
cal and  regional  levels.  In  addition  to  the  economic  benefits  associ- 
ated with  empowerment  through  capacity  building,  Seeshwi  is  an 
effective  example  of  how  empowerment  builds  civil  society.  The 
goal  of  empowerment  in  India  is  "resurrecting  a  spirit  of  associa- 
tion in  civil  society  together  with  a  continuing  effort  by  the  organic 
intellectuals  of  social  forces  to  think  through  and  act  towards  an 
alternative  social  order  at  local,  regional  and  global  levels."35  Thus, 
empowerment  allows  local  individuals  to  build  associations  and  de- 
velop capacities  that  they  can  then  contribute  to  achieve  common 
goals  through  the  many  levels  of  democracy. 
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I  was  able  to  watch  the  Seeshwi  women  meet  to  discuss  both  the 
month's  progress  and  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  woman  whom 
they  had  elected  to  represent  them.  This  woman  was  not  living  up 
to  their  expectations  and  was  failing  to  represent  them  and  the  vil- 
lage. The  women  voiced  their  concerns  and  criticisms  to  the  regional 
Sadhna  representative  who  mediated.  The  village  leader  sat  amidst 
the  women  and  heard  their  complaints  about  her  leadership.  This 
discussion  demonstrates  that  Seeshwi  women  have  a  purpose.  Ca- 
pacity building  has  worked  to  empower  them  and  has  given  them 
a  collective  vision  of  local  governance.  Though  Seva  Mandir  CEO 
Neelima  Khetan  claims  that  community  cohesion  has  been  broken 
in  Indian,  she  believes  that  empowerment  is  one  way  her  organiza- 
tion can  rebuild  a  sense  of  cohesion  or,  as  termed  by  Tocqueville, 
"art  of  association."36  Empowerment  allows  members  of  a  commu- 
nity to  share  a  vision  for  democratic  change  and  to  combine  skills 
to  realize  that  vision.  This  ability  and  desire  to  bring  about  change 
is  the  keystone  of  democracy's  foundation. 

A  democratic  force  emerges  from  the  grassroots  when  people 
rely  on  their  own  capabilities  and  vision.  When  members  of  a  soci- 
ety allow  this  democratic  force  to  change  them,  they  have  achieved 
the  fourth  pillar  of  civil  society,  the  realization  of  a  democratic  con- 
sciousness. Neelima  Khetan  believes  that  the  creation  of  a  demo- 
cratic consciousness  is  particularly  important  because  "the  state 
can  only  do  so  much.  Beyond  that,  society  has  to  change."  She  is 
fully  aware  that,  "it  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  about  on  the  ground 
change."  This  is,  however,  the  change  that  Seva  Mandir  works  dili- 
gently to  achieve.37  The  organization's  work  to  create  democratic 
consciousness  is  an  effort  to  teach  Indians  that  they  are  citizens. 

Khetan  believes  that  "the  average  Indian  does  not  think  of  him- 
self as  a  citizen,  the  average  Indian  thinks  of  himself  as  a  subject."38 
The  legacy  of  colonialism  continues  to  exist  in  rural  India.  The 
creation  of  a  democratic  consciousness  is  an  effort  to  transform 
that  legacy  into  a  reflection  of  India's  present  democracy  so  that  a 
foundation  for  a  participatory  democracy  can  be  built.  This  trans- 
formation relies  on  an  environment  in  which  social  norms  become 
conducive  to  democracy. 
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Democratic  norms  have  been  studied  at  great  length  by  schol- 
ars such  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Robert  Putnam  and  Francis  Fu- 
kuyama.  These  norms  are  often  termed  social  capital.  Fukuyama 
writes  that  "[n]ot  just  any  set  of  instantiated  norms  constitutes  so- 
cial capital;  such  norms  must  lead  to  co-operation  in  groups  and 
therefore  are  related  to  traditional  virtues  like  honesty,  the  keeping 
of  commitments,  reliable  performance  of  duties,  reciprocity,  and 
the  like."39  The  creation  of  democratic  consciousness  is  important 
because  in  order  to  make  sustainable  change  "you  must  change  the 
conditions,  the  logic,  and  the  education"  which  affect  individuals' 
actions  and  choices  and  consequently  determine  social  norms.40 

Khetan  believes  that  not  only  must  Indian  civil  society  hold  its 
government  accountable,  but  it  must  hold  itself  accountable:  "Vil- 
lages must  ask  themselves  how  they  are  treating  poorer  families, 
women,  children,  and  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  easy  to  expect  trans- 
parency, honesty,  and  equality  from  the  government,  but  it  is  not 
as  easy  to  live  up  to  those  standards."41  These  norms  are  important 
in  Rajasthan,  the  state  in  which  Seva  Mandir  works,  because  it  has 
one  of  India's  lowest  gender  ratios.  A  gender  ratio  reflects  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  in  a  given  society.  A  low  gender  ratio 
implies  that  female  babies  are  aborted  or  neglected  and  that  overall 
perceptions  of  women  are  lower  than  those  of  men.  Between  1991 
and  2001  the  census  reported  that  despite  advocacy,  the  gender  ra- 
tio in  Rajasthan  had  decreased.  In  response  to  the  report,  frustra- 
tions were  directed  at  the  Indian  government.  Khetan  reminded  her 
staff  at  Seva  Mandir  that,"at  the  end  of  the  day,  it's  the  parents' 
decision  to  abort  or  neglect  a  girl  child.  Both  parents  are  making 
the  decision.  So  much  change  is  needed  at  the  societal  level."42  Seva 
Mandir  believes  that  through  education  and  programs  like  Sadhna, 
which  builds  capacities  in  hundreds  of  villages  similar  to  Seeshwi, 
changes  can  be  made  to  address  this  specific  challenge  and  many 
other  challenges  to  development  and  democracy. 

Capacity  building  allowed  women  to  contribute  in  new  ways 
within  their  families  and  in  their  community.  These  women's  finan- 
cial contributions  and  entrepreneurial  initiatives  have  changed  the 
norms  in  their  village.  As  they  continue  to  develop  leadership  roles 
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through  Seva  Mandir's  Sadhna  program,  they  are  simultaneously 
working  to  build  a  democratic  consciousness  based  on  equality  and 
shared  goals  of  economic  and  political  change.  The  creation  of  this 
democratic  consciousness  has  brought  about  a  sustainable  change 
within  their  community,  thereby  serving  as  a  pillar  of  their  demo- 
cratic foundation.  It  creates  an  environment  in  which  social  norms 
reflect  democratic  ideals  and  in  which  individuals  can  realize  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Each  of  these  organizations  works  to  inspire  change.  The  efforts 
of  Indian  civil  society  are  building  the  country's  democratic  foun- 
dation. Navdanya's  advocacy  on  behalf  of  Indian  farmers  and  Seva 
Mandir's  capacity  building  programs  are  examples  of  work  being 
done  to  overcome  a  challenging  political  history  and  a  top-down 
democracy  with  a  shallow  reach.  As  Salaam  Balaak  Trust  continues 
to  support  its  government's  initiatives  and  to  provide  services  for 
needs  the  government  does  not  meet,  its  work  benefits  its  communi- 
ty and  deepens  democracy's  reach.  As  individuals  and  communities 
are  empowered  to  use  their  skills  for  collective  goals,  change  occurs. 
This  change  not  only  allows  development  and  democratic  goals  to 
be  achieved  but  it  allows  a  democratic  consciousness  to  emerge  so 
that  people  participate  as  citizens,  and  democratic  change  is  sus- 
tained. The  work  of  civil  society  in  Northwest  India  demonstrates 
that  in  each  Indian  village  lies  the  potential  for  a  participatory  de- 
mocracy and  as  each  village  participates,  all  benefit.  The  founda- 
tion of  India's  democracy  is  now  being  built  from  the  bottom  up. 
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Importing  Terror 

International  Influences  in  Argentina's  "Dirty  War" 


KIMBERLY   PROCTOR 


The  development  of  new  technologies  in  the  past  century,  in- 
cluding advancements  in  commercial  air  travel,  telecommu- 
nications and  microelectronics,  has  resulted  in  an  increasing 
interconnectedness  of  societies  across  the  globe.  This  interconnect- 
edness  has  also  resulted  in  the  transmission  of  ideas  across  state 
and  cultural  boundaries.  These  ideas  and  influences  often  serve  as 
catalysts  for  change  within  the  domestic  policies  of  recipient  coun- 
tries. The  resulting  globalization,  as  the  phenomenon  has  been 
broadly  termed,  has  played  a  vital  role  in  advancing  human  rights 
and  democratization  in  regions  as  diverse  as  Eastern  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  It  has  also,  however,  served  to 
undermine  these  same  principles.  An  estimated  30,000  people  were 
tortured,  killed  or  "disappeared"  during  Argentina's  "Dirty  War" 
(1976-1983).  International  influences,  both  during  that  period  and 
in  the  preceding  decades,  transferred  repressive  ideologies  that  be- 
came the  basis  for  a  policy  of  state-sponsored  terrorism  and  torture. 
The  application  of  these  ideas  was  furthered  by  technical  and  mili- 
tary aid  by  foreign  actors.  Ideologies,  such  as  German  Nazism  and 
Italian  Fascism,  inspired  Argentine  leaders  and  created  the  basis  for 
civil-military  relations.  France's  fight  against  anti-colonial  forces  in 
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Algeria  provided  guidance  in  dealing  with  "subversives,"  while  the 
United  States  provided  military  aid  and  training.  Finally,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  reinforced  practices  and  methods  of  repres- 
sion by  giving  sanction  to  those  involved. 

Argentina's  historical  ties  to  Europe  made  it  especially  vulner- 
able to  international  influence.  Unlike  many  other  Latin  American 
colonies,  Argentina  lacked  a  large  indigenous  population.  This  fac- 
tor encouraged  European  immigration,  which  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  populating  the  country.  In  the  1880s  millions  of  immigrants, 
mostly  from  Western  Europe,  began  flowing  into  Argentina.1  These 
immigrants  carried  their  cultural  traditions  to  Argentina,  and  they 
slowly  began  to  establish  ethnic  enclaves  within  the  country.  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  other  immigrant  populations  began  establishing 
schools  and  social  groups  that  helped  them  preserve  ties  to  their 
homelands.  This  created  a  uniquely  European  influence  on  Ar- 
gentine society.  For  example,  European  capital  began  to  dominate 
the  Argentine  economy.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  Argen- 
tine economy  was  largely  dependent  on  the  economies  of  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  At  the  dawn  of  the  World 
Wars,  this  left  Argentina  incredibly  vulnerable  to  events  occurring 
outside  of  its  borders. 

As  Argentina's  stability  became  increasingly  threatened  by  out- 
side factors,  internal  problems  began  to  exacerbate  the  situation. 
Class  divisions  between  the  elite  rich  minority  and  the  poor  major- 
ity had  been  present  in  the  country  for  centuries.  Rich  landowners 
controlled  society,  and  the  poor  workers  had  little  input  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  their  own  country.  Inevitably,  this  led  to  a  clash  between 
the  two  major  classes  over  power.  Workers  began  to  strike  and  to 
demand  better  working  conditions,  with  little  effect,  as  evidenced 
by  a  series  of  events  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  In  January  of 
1919,  the  army  killed  over  100  Argentines  who  were  rioting  for  im- 
proved workers'  rights.2  In  1921,  soldiers  killed  over  1,500  workers 
who  had  already  surrendered  and  been  promised  amnesty.3  In  both 
instances,  the  military  buried  the  workers  in  a  mass  grave  and  failed 
to  publicly  recognize  the  slaughter. 

The  army's  use  of  force  on  unarmed  citizens  set  a  new  precedent 
in  Argentine  society.  It  demonstrated  to  the  right-wing  factions  in 
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society,  as  well  as  to  the  military,  that  they  were  no  longer  limited 
to  controlling  the  working  class  by  conventional  methods.  Tactics 
such  as  murder  and  fear  were  now  thought  to  be  useful  ways  to 
control  any  dissention.  By  the  mid  1940s,  these  new  tactics  had 
led  to  the  emergence  of  the  army  as  an  independent  force  in  soci- 
ety with  strong  economic  independence  and  momentum.4  The  army 
controlled  the  aircraft  industry  and  exercised  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  power  over  society.  This  influence  would  only  continue 
to  expand  as  World  War  II  proceeded. 

German  World  War  II  Influence 

The  combination  of  global  connections  and  internal  unrest  set 
the  stage  for  social  change  in  Argentina.  In  the  late  1930s  and  early 
1940s,  Nazi  groups  began  to  use  their  economic  ties  to  infiltrate  Ar- 
gentina.5 The  Nazis,  who  were  intent  on  dominating  Europe  from 
within,  saw  Argentina  as  part  of  Europe  because  of  the  long  ties 
between  the  two  regions  and  targeted  it  accordingly.  They  bought 
newspapers,  television  stations,  and  various  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation dissemination.  Using  these  outlets,  Nazis  began  disseminat- 
ing propaganda  throughout  Argentina,  using  German  communi- 
ties as  mobilizing  bases.  This  barrage  of  propaganda  spared  none. 
Propaganda  seeped  through  the  messages  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  politicians,  industrial  workers,  labor  organizations,  uni- 
versity professors,  and  military  personnel:  "Anyone  who  read  a 
newspaper,  listened  to  the  radio,  or  opened  his  or  her  mail  was 
in  for  a  barrage  of  Nazi  propaganda."6'  Inherent  in  Nazi  messages 
were  nationalism,  militarism,  and  anti-communism. 

The  Nazi  message  manifested  itself  in  very  powerful  social 
groups  as  well.  These  groups  included:  (1)  the  NSDAP  (the  Ar- 
gentine Nazi  party);  (2)  the  Hitler  Jugend  (Hitler  Youth);  (3)  the 
Nazi  Frauenschaft  (Women's  Organizations);  (4)  the  Deutsche  Ar- 
beitsfront  (Labor  Front);  and  (5)  the  Kraft  durch  Freude  (Strength 
through  Joy).  .  .  the  SA  (Storm  Troopers),  the  SS  (Security  Troop- 
ers), the  Deutsche-Argentinische  Pfadfinder  Korps  (Boy  Scouts), 
and  the  Bund  Deutscher  Madchen  (German  Maidens).7  These 
groups  had  members  in  various  important  social  sectors  of  Argen- 
tina. They  were  members  of  sports  clubs,  theatre  groups,  and  rec- 
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reational  clubs.  These  organizations  spread  party  doctrine  and  kept 
other  members  from  dissenting.  They  also  infiltrated  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Argentina.  By  convincing  the  clergy  that  the  war 
was  meant  to  preserve  civilization,  they  began  to  receive  support 
for  their  fascist  ideology  from  the  Church.  The  Argentine  clergy 
thus  began  to  adopt  anti-democratic  stances  and  to  support  right- 
wing  fascist  measures. 

In  addition  to  infiltrating  social  organizations,  Nazis  infiltrated 
government  infrastructure.  Nazis  penetrated  the  educational  sys- 
tem, the  military,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  individual  office.  With 
no  sector  of  society  vocally  supporting  the  development  of  democ- 
racy, the  Nazis  had  free  reign  to  indoctrinate  the  youth  of  Argentina 
so  that  they  would  support  fascism  as  adults.  The  more  submerged 
youths  were  in  Nazi  rhetoric,  the  more  willing  they  would  be  to  ac- 
cept it  as  adults.  In  schoolbooks  in  the  1940s,  passages  such  as  the 
following  were  written  to  indoctrinate  Argentine  youth: 

Argentina  is  a  Communist  country  which  we  must  conquer.  De- 
mocracy in  Argentina  is  a  stupid  lie.  Every  Nazi  must  fight  it  and 
replace  it  with  the  blessings  of  the  present  regime  in  Germany.  8 

In  addition  to  schoolchildren,  bureaucrats  and  police  were  also 
indoctrinated.  Nazis  used  their  social  and  economic  ties  to  infiltrate 
police  departments  and  influence  government  officials.  The  connec- 
tion between  right-wing  fascism  and  civil  and  military  institutions 
would  only  become  more  pronounced  as  time  passed. 

The  Rise  of  Peron  and  Continued  European  Influence 

While  the  Germans  were  steadfastly  influencing  Argentina  from 
within  during  World  War  II,  Argentine  officers  were  also  being  sent 
abroad  to  study  German  and  Italian  military  tactics.  One  such  of- 
ficer, Col.  Juan  Domingo  Peron,  would  use  the  knowledge  he  gath- 
ered in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  World  War  II  to  launch  a  powerful 
political  movement  in  Argentina.  Juan  Peron,  like  many  other  Ar- 
gentines, traced  his  roots  to  Europe:  his  father  was  an  Italian  im- 
migrant and  he  was  trained  at  a  German  military  mission.  At  this 
mission,  most  professors  were  Germans,  and  it  was  during  this  time 
that  Peron  gained  a  deep  appreciation  of  Germans.  In  1938,  after 
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graduating  from  Argentina's  military  academy,  Peron  served  on  a 
tour  of  duty  with  alpine  ski  troops  in  Europe  to  study  the  armies 
of  Italy  and  Germany.9  Peron  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Italian 
and  German  armed  forces.  Their  structure  and  discipline  gave  him 
many  ideas  about  how  to  restructure  and  further  develop  the  Ar- 
gentine forces.  It  also  provided  him  with  a  chance  to  forge  strong 
connections  with  the  German  and  Italian  armies. 

Peron's  tour  in  Europe  greatly  influenced  his  tactical  military 
learning,  but,  more  importantly,  it  greatly  influenced  his  political 
leanings.  Peron  was  stationed  in  Europe  at  a  time  when  powerful 
dictators  took  over  disenfranchised  societies.  During  his  deploy- 
ment, he  witnessed  both  Mussolini  and  Hitler  tighten  their  reigns 
of  power.  Both  leaders  shared  similar  characteristics  that  resonated 
with  Peron.  They  were  both  great  orators,  used  their  charisma  to 
woo  crowds,  and  played  various  frustrated  civilian  groups  off  of  one 
another  to  control  society.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  both  leaders 
pitted  civilian  and  military  groups  against  one  another  so  that  their 
constant  warring  would  further  consolidate  their  own  power.10  It  is 
likely  that  Peron's  ideas  concerning  the  character  of  leadership  were 
formulated  based  on  the  images  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  The  events 
that  followed  Peron's  tour  in  Europe  clearly  demonstrate  that  he 
had  studied  European  leaders  carefully,  and  taken  their  ideas  back 
to  his  homeland. 

In  1943,  Argentina  elected  Juan  Peron  to  the  office  of  president. 
He  had  used  tactics  that  greatly  mimicked  those  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini in  gaining  office.  Soon  after  assuming  office,  he  staffed  his 
government  with  loyalists,  dismantled  the  judiciary,  and  immensely 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  opposition  parties.11  He  reduced  fur- 
ther civil  liberties  by  suspending  the  freedom  of  press,  forcing  po- 
litical leaders  into  exile,  gerrymandering,  rigging  various  elections, 
expanding  his  secret  police  (which  was  based  on  the  German  Ge- 
stapo), destroying  the  labor  movement  (which,  ironically,  he  had 
used  to  secure  his  election),  regimenting  education,  and  establishing 
government-dominated  civil  society  sectors.12  He  also  began  to  sys- 
tematically employ  torture  as  a  method  to  handle  political  opposi- 
tion. Peron  may  have  been  freely  elected,  but  by  the  end  of  his  term, 
he  had  clearly  become  a  dictator. 
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Unlike  some  of  his  European  counterparts,  Peron  began  to  dem- 
onstrate political  weakness.  Over  time,  his  actions,  such  as  legal- 
izing divorce,  increasingly  isolated  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Once  displeased  with  Peron,  it  stopped  supporting  his  initiatives. 
He  also  replaced  officers  in  the  armed  forces  and  reduced  the  mili- 
tary budget,  which  infuriated  the  military  and  caused  unrest.  As 
such,  Peron  successfully  alienated  two  of  the  strongest  institutions 
in  Argentine  society.  This  frustration  led  to  a  military  coup  in  1955, 
and  Peron  lived  in  exile  until  he  returned  to  power  in  1973. 

The  Legacy  of  Peron 

Peron  may  have  been  forced  into  exile,  but  his  legacy,  heavily 
laced  with  remnants  of  fascist  Europe,  remained  intact.  Some  of  his 
most  influential  legacies  were  the  demoralization  of  the  judiciary, 
the  lack  of  a  standing  rule  of  law,  a  pervasive  disrespect  for  the  law 
and  democracy,  cowardice  in  the  mass  media,  and  the  disorganiza- 
tion and  destruction  of  political  parties.13  Once  the  new  military 
government  was  in  place,  it  seized  complete  control  of  the  Argen- 
tine state  and  prevented  all  opposition  groups  from  gaining  power. 
For  the  next  several  years,  control  of  the  country  passed  from  the 
hands  of  one  military  leader  to  the  next,  until  Argentina's  political 
landscape  was  in  total  disarray.  Furthermore,  during  this  time,  Per- 
on continued  to  exert  influence  from  abroad.  His  exile  contributed 
to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Argentine  political  climate,  and  he 
began  to  encourage  the  use  of  violence  as  a  method  of  retaking  the 
government.  While  Peron  was  busy  exerting  influence  from  abroad, 
the  military  was  maintaining  its  stronghold  on  Argentine  society. 
It  ousted  and  replaced  Supreme  Court  members,  dissolved  the  na- 
tional congress,  and  sent  troops  into  the  universities.14 

Because  of  the  repression  of  the  military  and  the  continuing 
influence  of  Peron,  various  guerilla  movements  began  to  emerge. 
Factory  workers,  under  the  influence  of  Peron,  began  to  band  to- 
gether and  strike.  They  demanded  increased  political  freedoms  and 
a  transfer  of  power  to  the  lower  classes.  Although  their  demonstra- 
tions were  often  met  with  violence,  strikes  continued  and  increased 
in  intensity  throughout  much  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.15 
Eventually,  the  violence  became  too  intense  for  the  constantly  flue- 
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mating  military  governments  to  control,  and  an  economic  crisis  re- 
sulted from  this  political  instability.  The  combination  of  violence 
and  economic  turmoil  effectively  created  anarchy  and  allowed  for 
Peron's  return. 

During  the  months  before  the  return  of  Peron,  as  well  as  the  few 
years  that  followed,  several  revolutionary  organizations  began  to 
emerge.  The  two  main  factions  were  the  ERP  and  the  Montoneros. 
The  ERP  was  a  merger  of  members  of  the  PRT  (Revolutionary  Work- 
ers' Party)  and  the  ERP  (People's  Revolutionary  Army);  its  members 
believed  in  Guevarism  and  Trotskyism,  and  were  strongly  Anti-Per- 
onist.16  The  Montoneros  represented  the  militant  arm  of  the  Catholic 
youth  in  Argentina,  and  had  thousands  of  supporters  in  the  early 
1970s.17  During  this  time,  the  media  attributed  many  kidnappings 
and  assassinations  to  the  ERP  and  the  Montoneros,  but  in  reality, 
Peron's  own  advisors  instigated  them.  The  ERP  and  Montoneros  had 
been  responsible  for  only  a  few  random  kidnappings. 

In  the  final  years  of  Peron's  rule,  violence  and  an  absence  of 
law  prevailed.  The  state  had  begun  to  organize  right-wing  terror- 
ist groups,  and  upon  the  death  of  Peron  in  1973,  his  wife  Isabel 
ordered  the  military  to  rid  the  country  of  all  subversives,  includ- 
ing any  people  who  merely  had  left-leaning  political  ideologues.18 
After  a  feeble  attempt  by  the  ERP  to  seize  a  military  arsenal,  the 
army  began  to  prepare  itself  for  an  intense  battle  against  an  already 
weakened  enemy.  In  1976,  due  to  a  lack  of  popular  support  from 
the  people  and  any  semblance  of  control  over  the  government,  the 
military  staged  another  coup.14  Argentines  initially  supported  this 
change  because  they  desperately  wanted  both  peace  and  a  sense  of 
order.  They  quickly  learned  that  their  desire  for  these  things  could 
not  be  found  in  the  military  junta. 

The  Dirty  War  and  the  French  Ideology  of  Warfare 

Upon  gaining  control  of  the  government,  the  military  junta  in- 
stated a  policy  known  as  El  Proceso,  which  was  planned  well  in 
advance,  prepared  for  implementation,  and  compromised  of  im- 
pressively trained  personnel.20  Between  1976  and  1983,  the  mili- 
tary and  police  tortured  and  "disappeared"  an  estimated  10,000 
to  30,000  people.  They  also  burned  any  books  associated  with 
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"subversive  thought."  The  "disappeared"  did  not  have  to  commit 
a  crime  in  order  to  become  a  military  or  police  target,  they  merely 
had  to  have  some  tie  to  "subversion,"  whether  it  was  because  they 
attended  a  rally,  read  a  certain  book,  or  had  their  name  shouted 
during  a  torture  session.  Actions,  thoughts,  association  with  certain 
family  members  or  friends,  or  even  the  wrong  clothing,  could  lead 
to  arrest  and  death.  The  military  junta  launched  a  war  of  aggression 
against  its  own  citizens,  and  it  carried  out  this  aggression  through 
state-sponsored  terror. 

The  mission  of  this  'Dirty  War'  derived  largely  from  the  French 
experience  in  Algiers.  In  Algeria,  the  French  employed  various 
torture  tactics  to  root  out  "subversives,"  and  they  also  developed 
strategies  to  train  their  soldiers  in  implementing  such  policies  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  colony.  The  French  experience  in  Algiers 
provided  three  essential  components  to  the  ideology  of  the  Argen- 
tine Dirty  War.  These  components  were  the  holy  mission  of  the 
soldier,  the  dehumanized  and  demonic  nature  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  state  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  enemy.21 
Considering  that  Argentine  society  is  92  percent  Roman  Catholic,22 
and  that  previous  governments  had  used  the  ideology  of  the  Church 
to  their  advantage,  it  is  not  odd  that  a  holy  mission  was  necessary 
to  justify  the  atrocities  committed  during  the  Dirty  War.  In  order 
for  soldiers  to  be  compelled  to  torture  human  beings  in  such  bru- 
tal ways,  they  needed  a  strong  justification.  In  situations  like  this, 
religion  is  the  best  justification:  not  only  does  religion  provide  sol- 
diers with  a  moral  basis  for  committing  atrocities,  but  it  also  frees 
them  from  guilt  and  responsibility.  Essentially,  "the  Argentines,  re- 
inforced by  the  French  ideology,  firmly  believed  themselves  to  be 
the  guardians  of  Mankind."23 

Once  the  Argentines  believed  that  they  were  the  defenders  of 
the  faith,  they  needed  an  enemy,  which  they  found  in  the  form  of 
Argentina's  leftist  revolutionary  movements.  Revolutionaries  had 
committed  crimes  such  as  kidnapping  and  assassination,  and  thus 
soldiers  were  able  to  cite  these  actions  in  justifying  the  destruction 
of  their  movements.  Using  these  actions,  the  military  convinced 
many  sectors  of  society  that  Communists  were  violent  and  power- 
ful within  the  country  and  needed  to  be  suppressed.  The  soldiers 
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established  their  own  legitimacy  as  people,  as  well  as  defenders  of 
the  faith,  in  comparing  themselves  to  the  demons  that  they  were 
not.24  These  demons  could  be  the  armed  militant  trying  to  murder  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  or  they  could  be  an  innocent  pregnant 
woman  who  attended  leftist  rallies  with  a  family  member.25  As  long 
as  the  soldier  could  associate  the  victim  with  a  subversive  cause,  it 
was  easy  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  violent  force. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Argentine  state  failed  to  protect  its  citizens, 
and  this  inadequacy  displays  itself  in  many  forms.  For  decades  be- 
fore the  Dirty  War,  the  state  had  experienced  turmoil,  which  ex- 
tended to  all  branches  of  the  government,  especially  the  courts. 
Corruption  and  inefficiency  ran  rampant  in  Argentina's  judicial  sys- 
tem, with  devastating  results.  The  courts'  inefficiency  made  trying 
a  legitimate  revolutionary  or  criminal  nearly  impossible.  This  led 
to  the  military  setting  a  precedent  of  using  extrajudicial  methods  to 
solve  the  problem  itself.  When  the  Dirty  War  was  under  way,  the 
military  began  staging  mock  trials.  By  this  time,  the  courts  had  been 
practically  dismantled,  and  even  the  innocent  were  unable  to  attain 
freedom.  This  arbitrary  judicial  system  further  entrenched  the  abil- 
ity of  the  military  to  commit  atrocities  during  the  Dirty  War. 

The  Cold  War  and  United  States  Military  Assistance 

While  the  United  States  did  not  exercise  a  strong  ideologi- 
cal influence  over  Argentina,  it  did  establish  a  strong  relationship 
with  Argentina's  military  beginning  with  the  rule  of  Juan  Carlos 
Ongania's  military  junta  in  the  late  1960s.26  This  stemmed  from 
the  perceived  similarities  between  the  United  States  and  Argentine 
governments  in  fighting  Communism.  The  United  States  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  Cold  War,  and  was  preoccupied  with  combating 
the  spread  of  Communism.  It  was  particularly  concerned  with  the 
encroachment  of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When 
Argentina  assured  the  United  States  that  it  was  combating  Marxist 
subversives  within  its  borders,  the  United  States  offered  extensive 
monetary  aid  and  military  training  to  ensure  that  the  government 
won  its  battle. 

According  to  Argentina  military  doctrine,  "the  confrontation 
with  the  Marxist  enemy  was  a  boundless  war  that  .  .  had  to  in- 
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volve  a  comprehensive  political,  economic,  psychosocial,  and  mili- 
tary strategy."27  The  United  States,  keenly  aware  of  the  demands  of 
such  an  extensive  war,  began  orchestrating  arms  sales  and  military 
exchanges  in  the  region,  and  it  became  one  of  the  largest  sources 
of  funding  during  the  Dirty  War.  The  training  it  provided  was  just 
as  extensive.  The  United  States  offered  its  support  to  the  Argentine 
military  at  a  point  in  its  history  when  it  wanted  to  destroy  the  Left 
at  any  costs,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  the  next  15  years.  The 
United  States  made  it  very  clear  to  Argentina  that  "moral  and  long 
term  political  costs  [were]  less  important  than  security  consider- 
ations."28 

The  United  States  provided  training  and  funding  to  the  Argen- 
tines in  several  ways.  It  arranged  to  have  Argentine  officers  trained 
at  the  School  of  the  Americas  in  Panama,  where  they  were  taught 
tactics  such  as  torture,  murder,  extortion,  and  kidnapping.29  They 
then  returned  to  Argentine  to  employ  all  of  these  tactics.  The  United 
States  also  sent  members  of  the  Green  Berets  to  Argentina  to  train 
officers  in  their  principles  and  methodology.  This  included  training 
which  mirrored  the  teachings  of  the  School  of  the  Americas.  In  ad- 
dition to  manpower  and  intelligence,  the  United  States  contributed 
a  vast  amount  of  arms  to  the  Argentine  military.  In  1977  and  1978, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Dirty  War,  the  Department  of  Defense  spent 
$700,000  to  train  217  Argentine  military  personnel  and  sold  Ar- 
gentina over  $120,000,000  worth  of  spare  parts.30  This  obviously 
provided  an  enormous  contribution  to  the  military's  repressive  ef- 
forts. 

The  Argentine  military  combined  French  ideology  with  the 
United  States'  military  assistance  to  produce  a  synergistic  effect.  In 
Nunca  Mas,  the  findings  of  the  truth  commission  in  Argentina,  a 
powerful  general  in  the  Argentine  army  is  quoted  as  saying: 

In  Argentina  we  were  influenced  by  the  French  and  then  by  the 
United  States.  We  used  their  methods  separately  at  first  and  then 
together  .  .  .  France  and  the  United  States  were  our  main  sources 
of  counter  insurgency  training.  They  organized  centers  for  teach- 
ing counter  insurgency  techniques  (especially  in  the  US)  and  set  out 
instructors,  observers,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  literature.31 
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This  training  manifested  itself  in  many  forms.  The  anti-insur- 
gency courses  and  tactics  taught  to  the  officers  for  dealing  with 
subversives  included  the  application  of  torture.  This  torture  took  a 
multitude  pf  forms,  many  of  which  are  described  in  detail  in  Nunca 
Mas.  The  most  striking  methods  of  torture  taught  to  the  Argentines 
included  lessons  on  how  to  administer  intense  beatings,  how  to  ap- 
ply electric  shocks  to  various  sensitive  areas  of  the  body,  and  how 
to  employ  psychological  torture,  rape,  the  "grill,"  and  "submarino" 
treatment.  Argentine  military  personnel  carried  these  tactics  out  in 
numerous  ways.  They  often  beat  prisoners  severely  upon  abduction 
and  prior  to  torture  sessions.  Broken  bones,  internal  bleeding,  and 
even  damaged  organs  often  resulted  from  these  beatings.  They  ap- 
plied electric  shocks  to  the  genitals,  gums,  nipples,  ears,  or  any  other 
sensitive  areas.  Often,  they  combined  these  shocks  to  enhance  the 
effect,  and  then  gave  these  procedures  special  names.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  "telephone"  treatment,  in  which  shocks  were  simultane- 
ously applied  to  the  ears  and  the  gums/teeth  of  the  victim. 

Mental  torture  was  just  as  prevalent  as  physical  torture.  Many 
prisoners  expressed  that  the  mental  torture  was  more  predominant 
than  all  of  the  other  torture  methods  combined.  Military  personnel 
would  threaten  prisoners  with  death,  deprive  them  of  food,  water, 
and  shelter,  or  make  them  witness  the  torture  and  rape  of  fam- 
ily members  to  damage  their  psychological  state.  In  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Norberto  Liwsky  he  explains  how  incredibly  powerful  this 
mental  torture  was: 

The  most  vivid  and  terrifying  memory  I  have  of  all  that  time  was 
of  always  living  with  death.  I  felt  it  was  impossible  to  think.  I 
desperately  tried  to  summon  up  a  thought  in  order  to  convince 
myself  that  I  wasn't  dead.  That  I  wasn't  mad.  At  the  same  time, 
I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  they  would  kill  me  as  soon  as 
possible.32 

Other  examples  of  methods  of  psychological  torture  included 
burying  prisoners  alive,  blindfolding  them,  and  feeding  or  waking 
them  at  random  hours  of  the  day  so  that  their  sense  of  time  was 
distorted. 
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Along  with  mental  torture,  sexual  torture  was  also  prevalent. 
Men  and  women  were  systematically  raped  both  by  the  guards 
and  by  metal  rods  that  often  had  electric  currents  running  through 
them.  Husbands  and  wives  were  forced  to  watch  their  spouses  and 
children  raped.  Often,  these  rapes  took  placed  on  the  "grill,"  which 
was  a  metal  torture  table.  Once  on  the  grill,  prisoners  were  simulta- 
neously chained,  electrocuted,  beaten,  and  raped.  One  individual's 
testimony  tells  of  how  the  prisoners  were  sometimes  electrocuted  so 
violently  on  the  grill  that  their  chains  broke  off.33  Soldiers  applied 
various  other  torture  tactics  on  the  grill.  Submarine*  treatment  is 
an  example  of  this.  Submarino  treatment  involves  prisoners  having 
their  heads  submerged  in  a  bucket  of  water  long  enough  for  them 
to  come  extremely  close  to  drowning,  but  not  long  enough  for  them 
to  actually  die.  A  derivative  of  submarino  treatment  was  dry  sub- 
marino treatment,  in  which  a  person's  head  was  wrapped  in  plastic 
and  he  or  she  was  smothered  until  on  the  brink  of  death. 

Using  the  ideology  and  tactics  of  the  French  and  Americans 
and  inspired  by  the  vestiges  of  Nazi  anti-Semitism,  the  Argentine 
military  systematically  sought  to  destroy  the  Jewish  community 
in  Argentina.  Disproportionate  amounts  of  Jewish  prisoners  were 
"disappeared."  While  only  1  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country  is  believed  to  have  been  "disappeared,"  an  estimated  10 
percent  to  15  percent  of  the  Jewish  population  was  disappeared.34 
This  data  implies  that  the  military  equated  being  Jewish  with  being 
subversive.  Jewish  prisoners  described  many  of  their  experiences  in 
Nunca  Mas,  and  it  is  here  that  the  reader  discovers  the  vast  influ- 
ence of  Nazism.  One  Jewish  prisoner  described  how,  after  being 
brutally  beaten  by  guards,  they  drew  swastikas  all  over  his  body 
so  that  he  stood  out  to  the  other  guards  as  someone  who  should 
be  beaten  more  frequently  and  violently.35  Guards  would  also  play 
Hitler's  speeches  and  make  the  prisoners  yell  "Heil  Hitler"  after 
hearing  them.  The  walls  of  many  of  the  secret  detention  centers 
(SDCs)  were  covered  in  swastikas,  and  portraits  of  Hitler  were 
hung  in  many  of  the  offices  and  torture  chambers.  In  one  of  the 
most  graphic  descriptions  of  anti-Semitism,  one  of  the  prisoners 
described  a  torture  specifically  applied  to  Jewish  prisoners: 
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All  kinds  of  torture  would  be  used  on  the  Jews,  especially  one 
that  was  extremely  sadistic  and  cruel:  the  rectoscope,  which  con- 
sisted of  inserting  a  tube  into  the  victim's  anus,  or  into  a  woman's 
vagina,  then  letting  a  rat  into  the  tube.  The  rodent  would  try  to 
get  out  by  gnawing  at  the  victim's  internal  organs.36 

It  is  obvious  that  Nazi  Germany  continued  to  strongly  influence 
post- World  War  II  Argentine  society. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church's  Role  in  the  Repression 

The  role  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  repression 
also  contributed  greatly  to  the  military's  effectiveness.  This  contri- 
bution manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  justifications  the  Church  pro- 
vided for  state-sponsored  terror,  but  also  for  the  salvation  it  offered 
to  the  torturers  and  masterminds  behind  the  repression.  During 
the  Dirty  War,  bishops  often  issued  statements  denying  that  human 
rights  violations  were  occurring  in  Argentina,  and  that  the  alleged 
abuses  and  atrocities  were  fictional.  They  denied  that  the  military 
played  an  oppressive  role  in  society,  and  often  supported  its  efforts. 
Bishop  Victorio  Bonamin,  one  of  the  most  prominent  bishops  in  the 
country,  supported  the  military  struggle  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
in  defense  of  moral  goodness  and  faith,  and  even  prayed  for  divine 
protection  for  the  Dirty  War.3"  Throughout  all  of  Argentina,  other 
priests  and  bishops  followed  suit  in  an  attempt  to  convince  society 
to  ally  with  their  cause. 

During  the  Dirty  War,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  viewed  the 
military's  efforts  as  just.  Soldiers  who  were  disturbed  by  the  brutal 
torture  that  was  taking  place  often  sought  comfort  from  Catholic 
priests,  who  would  typically  console  them  while  also  simultane- 
ously continuing  to  dehumanize  their  enemies.  For  example,  chap- 
lains were  often  seen  comforting  Navy  officers  who  had  returned 
from  dumping  bodies  at  sea  by  reading  them  passages  from  the 
Bible  which  condoned  their  actions.38  The  Church  encouraged 
such  officers  to  drop  prisoners  from  planes  and  into  the  ocean 
because  this  was  a  Christian  and  clement  form  of  death  for  those 
who  were  a  danger  to  society.39  Such  actions  reinforced  the  notion 
that  soldiers  were  righteously  defending  the  nation,  while  also  re- 
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inforcing  that  anyone  opposed  to  such  actions  was  a  threat  to 
internal  order. 

Many  of  the  descriptions  of  priests  as  comforters  to  repressive 
soldiers  are  even  more  disturbing.  For  example,  in  reference  to  a 
group  of  soldiers  beating  three  people  and  injecting  poisons  into 
their  hearts,  a  soldier  described  a  priest's  reaction  as  follows: 

Father  Von  Werniot  saw  that  what  happened  had  shocked  me, 
and  spoke  to  me  telling  me  that  what  we  had  done  was  necessary: 
it  was  a  patriotic  act  and  God  knew  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  Those  were  his  very  words  .  .  .  40 

Instances  such  as  the  one  described  above  are  common  through- 
out Nunca  Mas,  and  they  demonstrate  that  the  very  people  who 
were  entrusted  most  to  protect  innocents,  the  clergy,  turned  against 
them  in  a  time  of  dire  need. 

Other  key  testimonies  in  the  report  reinforce  the  role  that  the 
Church  played.  Many  prisoners  tell  about  unsuccessful  inquiries 
that  family  members  made  to  priests  and  monsignors  during  their 
terms  of  imprisonment.  Priests  often  explained  that  they  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  the  prisoners,  but  were  unable  to  disclose  them. 
They  also  often  had  lists  of  prisoners'  names,  and  they  had  usually 
marked  which  prisoners  were  dead  and  which  were  alive  on  the 
sheet.41  Many  prisoners  have  testified  that  priests  were  present  at 
their  torture  sessions,  or  that  they  had  justified  the  torture  to  them 
after  witnessing  the  sessions.  In  Nunca  Mas,  Ernesto  Reynaldo 
Samer  offered  an  explanation  given  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Jujuy, 
Monsignor  Medina.  Samer,  recounting  the  Bishop's  words,  said: 

He  knew  what  was  going  on,  but  he  told  me  that  all  that  was 
happening  was  for  the  good  of  the  Fatherland,  that  the  military 
were  doing  the  right  thing  and  that  we  should  tell  all  we  knew 
and  that  he  was  available  for  confession.42 

In  some  extreme  instances,  members  of  the  clergy  even  turned 
in  other  members  of  the  clergy  to  be  "disappeared."  They  helped 
the  military  target  other  priests,  nuns,  seminarians,  and  catechists. 
Priests  who  opposed  these  actions  condemned  them,  and  claimed 
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"there  was  a  theological  basis  that  they  gave  to  the  military  so  that 
they  could  do  these  things  without  feeling  guilty."43 

Conclusion 

As  the  case  of  Argentina  clearly  demonstrates,  domestic  policy  is 
not  formulated  in  a  vacuum.  The  transmission  of  ideas  from  fascist 
regimes  in  Europe,  as  well  as  inspiration  and  aid  from  France,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  resulted  in  an  of- 
ficial policy  of  state-sponsored  terrorism  during  the  "Dirty  War." 
These  influences  demonstrate  the  potential  abuses  that  can  arise 
from  the  growing  interconnectedness  of  nations,  as  both  foreign 
military  aid  and  ideological  influences  enhanced  the  Argentine  mil- 
itary's ability  to  launch  a  concerted  effort  against  "subversives." 
Sadly,  Argentina  is  merely  one  case  in  which  the  transmission  of 
ideas  has  undermined  democracy  and  human  rights.  Increased  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  globalization  have  made  it  much  easier 
to  transfer  technology  and  ideas  across  borders,  and  the  security 
concerns  of  one  region  of  the  globe  increasingly  affect  other  regions. 
As  such,  it  is  critical  that  the  international  community  recognize 
weaknesses  within  institutions  that  allow  both  states  and  non-state 
transnational  actors  to  encourage  and  facilitate  state-sponsored  ter- 
ror. If  it  fails  to  do  so,  not  only  will  the  technological  advancements 
of  the  past  century  serve  to  hinder  human  development,  but  also  the 
cycle  of  innocent  people  dying  at  the  hands  of  the  very  government 
that  was  intended  to  protect  them  will  never  be  broken. 
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Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Loss  of  China 


BRIAN   TAYLOR 


The  defeat  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Kuomintang  by  Mao 
Zedong  and  the  Communists  following  World  War  II  is  one 
of  the  most  stunning  reversals  in  modern  world  history,  and 
as  such  has  been  of  great  interest  to  modern  historians,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  at  length.  The  Chinese  Civil  War  (1945-1949) 
is  of  interest  to  historians  for  another  equally  compelling  reason: 
an  analysis  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  handling  of  the  conflict  and  the 
domestic  crises  that  accompanied  its  unfolding  provides  a  perfect 
case  study  of  a  leader's  failure  during  a  time  of  crisis.  Chiang  was 
a  leader  who  fundamentally  misunderstood  how  to  deal  with  the 
problems  he  and  his  Kuomintang  government  faced  in  the  spheres 
of  the  military,  politics,  economics,  and  government.  Chiang  was 
not  ineffective  because  he  failed  to  act;  rather,  his  failure  stemmed 
from  his  implementation  of  policies  that  failed  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lems he  sought  to  address.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  his  policies  had  the 
opposite  of  their  intended  effect.  It  is  true  that  Chiang  does  not  de- 
serve the  full  blame  for  the  Communist  victory,  as  he  certainly  faced 
factors  beyond  his  control  and  challenges  that  would  have  vexed 
the  most  capable  of  leaders.  However,  Chiang's  conduct  during  the 
Civil  War  represents  a  failure  in  leadership  due  to  his  inability  to 
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enact  policies  and  develop  a  government  and  military  that  could 
effectively  deal  with  the  problems  he  faced. 

If  any  historical  event  can  be  described  as  inevitable,  then  cer- 
tainly the  Chinese  Civil  War  fits  this  description.1  Following  the 
capitulation  of  the  Japanese  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Communist 
and  Kuomintang  forces  raced  to  grab  strategic  positions  for  the  up- 
coming conflict.2  Although  negotiations  proceeded  for  a  time  with 
the  help  of  American  intervention,  there  was  never  much  chance  of 
success.  In  addition  to  the  wide  ideological  gap  between  the  two 
camps,  the  Communists  would  never  be  satisfied  with  participating 
in  government  until  it  became  more  than  simply  an  extension  of  the 
Kuomintang,  an  eventuality  that  was  promised  but  seemed  increas- 
ingly unlikely.3  Another  point  of  contention  during  the  negotia- 
tions concerned  the  positioning  of  the  Communist  armies.  Chiang 
demanded  that  Red  armies  evacuate  the  cities  of  Jehol,  Chahar, 
Harbin,  Antung,  Tunghwa,  Mutankiang,  Paicheng,  as  well  as  the 
greater  portion  of  Shandong  province  and  the  entirety  of  Jiangsu 
province.4  The  Communists  objected  strenuously  to  these  demands, 
and  Communist  emissary  Zhou  En-lai  described  Chiang's  proposed 
terms  as  a  return  to  the  system  of  military  districts,  and  concluded 
that,  "the  demands  of  the  government  are  thus  unacceptable."5  Ad- 
ditionally, the  supposedly  neutral  role  played  by  American  media- 
tor General  George  C.  Marshall  was  compromised  by  the  fact  that, 
even  as  negotiations  continued,  the  United  States  was  providing  the 
Nationalists  with  military  assistance.6  By  1947,  with  talks  broken 
down  and  the  eruption  of  full  scale  civil  war  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land, a  military  solution  had  become  inevitable.7 

Civil  war,  while  certainly  unwelcome  after  years  of  fighting,  did 
not  scare  Chiang  and  the  leaders  on  the  Kuomintang,  and  some 
anticipated  a  quick  victory  as  the  Nationalists  enjoyed  many  ad- 
vantages. Government  troops  were  better  supplied  than  Commu- 
nist forces,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  they  outnumbered 
the  Communists  by  about  two  million  soldiers,  boasting  a  force  of 
approximately  three  million.8  Whereas  the  Communists  lacked  an 
air  force  and  heavy  armaments,  the  Nationalists  possessed  a  small 
air  force  and  heavy  guns.9  The  Nationalists  had  also  remedied  the 
geographical  and  tactical  disadvantages  they  faced  following  the 
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Japanese  capitulation;  53,000  U.S.  troops  had  moved  into  north 
China  to  prevent  Soviet  takeover  of  Peking  and  Tientsin,  and  U.S. 
planes  and  ships  had  transported  entire  armies  to  Manchurian  cit- 
ies and  other  parts  of  the  north.10  All  signs  pointed  toward  a  quick, 
decisive  Kuomintang  victory. 

What  followed  was  indeed  quick  and  decisive,  but  it  was  the 
Communists  who  emerged  victorious.  Kuomintang  forces  quick- 
ly lost  the  initiative,  and  the  advantages  they  possessed  fell  to  the 
Communists,  as  defecting  soldiers  brought  men  and  materials  to 
their  side.11  This  flow  of  defections  brought  men  and  weapons  to 
the  Red  armies,  and  Communist  military  strength  had  developed 
to  the  point  that,  by  1947,  the  Communists  shifted  their  strategy 
from  fighting  quick,  limited,  guerrilla-type  engagements  to  seeking 
out  pitched,  conventional  battles  in  which  they  could  seek  decisive 
outcomes.12  In  1948  and  1949,  the  Communists  steamrolled  their 
opposition,  winning  battle  after  battle,  taking  complete  control  of 
Manchuria,  and  crossing  the  Yangtze  River  virtually  unopposed.13 
In  the  fall  of  1949,  Mao  proclaimed  the  creation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  during  the  next  few  months  the  Commu- 
nists completed  their  victory,  as  the  last  vestiges  of  Kuomintang 
resistance  were  eliminated  and  Chiang  and  some  two  million  sup- 
porters were  forced  to  retreat  from  the  mainland  and  seek  shelter 
in  Taiwan.14 

What  accounts  for  this  quick  Communist  victory?  Certainly 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  Communists  themselves.  Mao  and  his 
Red  armies  waged  devastating  guerrilla  campaigns  and,  when  able, 
showed  the  willingness  to  engage  Chiang's  troops  in  large-scale  en- 
gagements, acquitting  themselves  with  skill.  Communist  forces  con- 
centrated their  initial  strength  in  Manchuria  and  in  the  north,  and 
isolated  Kuomintang  troops  located  in  small  cities,  forcing  their 
capitulation  one  by  one.15  The  Communists  were  further  able  to 
bring  the  farming  populations  of  northern  Chinese  villages  to  their 
side  by  implementing  land  reform  measures  that  neutralized  local 
magnates  and  landlords  and  encouraged  activism  among  the  ranks 
of  the  poor  peasants,  who  could  now  exercise  their  influence.  A 
similar  process  helped  the  Communists  take  the  northeast:  using 
cadres  from  north  China,  local  production  was  organized,  villages 
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were  indoctrinated  in  Communist  thought,  land  reform  was  enact- 
ed, and  new  conscripts  were  recruited  and  trained  to  take  part  in 
the  Communist  struggle.16  Indeed,  the  Communist  campaign,  both 
in  terms  of  military  success  and  in  its  efforts  to  win  support  among 
the  Chinese  peasantry,  was  effective  and  must  be  given  its  due  as  a 
cause  of  the  Kuomintang's  fall. 

Granting  this,  however,  much  of  the  blame  for  the  loss  of  the 
civil  war  rests  with  the  poor  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Chiang, 
the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Kuomintang,  was  faced  with  a  series 
of  circumstances  which  were  beyond  his  power  and  would  have 
challenged  any  leader.  However,  his  failure  to  truly  understand  the 
nature  of  these  circumstances  and  implement  successful  strategies 
to  deal  with  them  was  his  main  source  of  failure  as  a  leader,  and 
the  Kuomintang's  undoing.  Chiang  recognized  that  economic  crisis, 
student  and  elite  protest,  corruption  within  the  Kuomintang,  and 
the  Communist  military  threat  were  all  problems  that  needed  to 
be  addressed,  and  worked  to  do  so.  He  simply  failed  to  do  so  ef- 
fectively. 

Economic  failures,  especially  the  rise  of  inflation,  were  impor- 
tant in  explaining  the  failure  of  Chiang's  bid  to  unite  China  under 
the  Kuomintang.  This  rise  in  inflation,  and  the  protest  and  unrest 
it  generated,  prevented  Chiang  from  exercising  viable  control  over 
the  mainland.17  Factors  that  contributed  to  China's  economic  woes 
included  problems  for  Chinese  entrepreneurs  in  regaining  their  con- 
fiscated businesses,  unemployment  generated  by  defense  industry 
cutbacks  and  returning  jobless  soldiers,  problems  with  redeeming 
currencies  used  by  the  Japanese  puppet  government,  speculation 
based  on  regional  differences  in  monetary  values,  problems  with 
the  new  currency  introduced  by  Chiang  himself,  and  an  insupport- 
able burden  created  by  the  tax  demands  of  the  civil  war  on  the 
peasantry.18  Chiang's  response  to  these  problems  was  simply  to 
print  more  bank  notes,  which  only  compounded  the  problem  of 
inflation.  This  economic  crisis  generated  massive  protest,  especially 
among  industrial  workers.  In  1946,  there  were  1,716  strikes  and 
labor  disputes  in  Shanghai  alone.19 

Chiang  and  the  Nationalists  attempted  to  stem  this  tide  of  in- 
flation and  unrest  to  regain  support  among  the  working  class  and 
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thereby  consolidate  their  power.  In  1947  the  Kuomintang  devised 
a  plan  to  offer  food  and  fuel  to  government  employees,  school- 
teachers, students,  factory  workers,  and  workers  in  certain  cultural 
fields.20  This  measure  was  partly  successful  in  that  it  did  lower  the 
cost-of-life  index  in  Shanghai,  but  it  failed  to  halt  inflation,  and 
even  an  issuance  of  ration  cards  to  citizens  of  large  towns  for  neces- 
sary foods  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effects.21 

Sensing  the  desperation  of  China's  economic  situation,  Chaing 
attempted  other  reforms.  In  July  1948,  he  conceived  a  new  plan 
to  replace  the  fabi  yuan  then  in  use  with  gold  yuan  at  the  conver- 
sion rate  of  3  million  fabi  to  one  gold  yuan.22  In  August,  Chiang 
used  his  presidential  emergency  powers  to  implement  the  reform 
and  printed  more  than  2  million  gold  yuan  to  encourage  confidence 
in  their  worth.23  Chiang  also  passed  strict  enforcement  measures, 
freezing  wages,  prices,  and  foreign  exchange  rates,  and  prescribing 
severe  penalties  for  "black  marketers."24  Although  the  plan  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  have  a  dim  chance  of  succeeding  in  Shanghai,  it  ulti- 
mately failed,  as  the  better  Shanghai  fared,  the  greater  the  pressure 
was  on  Shanghai  merchants  to  do  business  in  other  regions,  where 
prices  continuously  rose.  By  October  1948,  it  was  clear  that  the  ef- 
fort had  been  in  vain:  the  gold  yuan  had  failed,  shops  were  barren 
of  goods,  restaurants  closed,  medical  supplies  became  impossible 
to  procure,  and  China  had  devolved,  in  all  practical  terms,  into  a 
barter  economy.25  Chiang's  attempts  to  stem  the  economic  crisis 
racking  his  nation  were  completely  ineffective,  and  even  rich  city 
speculators  and  merchants  turned  against  the  Kuomintang,  costing 
his  government  whatever  support  it  still  had.26 

Government  corruption,  while  seldom  singled  out  by  historians 
and  essayists  as  the  central  cause  of  the  Nationalist  defeat,  was  an 
important  factor  as  well,  and  one  which  Chiang  failed  to  eradicate. 
The  basic  structure  of  the  Kuomintang  government  was,  as  author 
Suzanne  Pepper  has  written,  that  "money  and  favors  greased  the 
wheels  that  made  the  KMT  political  system  move,  ensuring  that  it 
moved  less  effectively."27  The  peasantry  felt  the  brunt  of  govern- 
ment corruption.  To  name  a  few  of  the  abuses,  government  agents 
collected  more  in  taxes  than  were  due,  tax  requirements  went  un- 
changed in  times  of  natural  disaster  or  famine,  peasants  had  few 
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options  for  redress  of  grievances,  government  officials  gave  pro- 
tection to  and  profited  from  gambling  and  prostitution  rings,  and 
peasant  families  were  often  given  compensation  far  less  than  that 
to  which  they  were  entitled.28  This  corruption  had  many  impor- 
tant consequences.  It  alienated  liberals  and  bred  resentment  among 
those  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  spoils 
system  and  saw  crooked  individuals  prosper  by  their  illegitimate 
enterprises.  Corruption  demoralized  both  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
military  and  seriously  impaired  the  abilities  of  either  body  to  func- 
tion effectively.29  Perhaps  most  importantly,  Kuomintang  graft  and 
corruption  gave  away  precious  political  capital  to  the  Communists, 
who  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  corruption  and  maintain  a  clean 
reputation.30 

Chiang  was  not  blind  to  this  corruption  and  recognized  that 
its  perpetuation  hurt  his  movement's  image,  but  was  ineffective  in 
stemming  its  tide.  No  sooner  had  the  post- World  War  II  National- 
ist takeover  begun  than  corruption  manifested  itself.  Chiang  was 
alarmed  and  set  up  a  series  of  "Generalissimo's  letterboxes,"  in 
which  anonymous  complaints  against  government  agents  could  be 
made.31  Chiang  investigated  the  claims  he  received,  and  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Mayor  of  Shanghai,  saying: 

It  has  been  reliably  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  military, 
political,  and  party  officials  in  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Peiping,  and 
Tientsin  have  been  leading  extravagant  lives,  indulging  in  pros- 
titution and  gambling,  and  have  forcibly  occupied  the  people's 
buildings  as  offices  under  the  assumed  names  of  various  party, 
military,  or  party  organizations.  They  have  resorted  to  every  per- 
verse act....  No  culprit  is  to  be  harbored  by  personal  favors.32 

This  early  corrupt  activity  was  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come. 
Chiang  called  for  reforms,  but  few  of  them  were  implemented  as 
central  and  local  authorities  failed  to  take  concerted  action.  The 
Chinese  people  appreciated  Chiang's  attempts  to  fight  corruption, 
but,  as  one  writer  put  it,  "Unfortunately,  his  subordinates  make  a 
great  reduction  of  his  efforts.  The  affairs  of  the  nation  cannot  rely 
entirely  on  one  Generalissimo  and  the  good  people."33 
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While  the  Civil  War  raged,  Chiang  attempted  to  remedy  the  rot 
at  the  core  of  his  movement.  He  was  scathing  in  his  speeches  to 
subordinates.  In  a  January  1948  speech  to  Kuomintang  members, 
he  railed  that,  "To  tell  the  truth,  never,  in  China  or  abroad,  has 
there  been  a  revolutionary  party  as  decrepit  and  degenerate  as  we 
are  today."34  Chiang  went  on  to  accuse  his  party  of  lacking  spirit, 
discipline,  and  a  sense  of  moral  judgment.35  Nothing  Chiang  did 
or  said,  however,  seemed  to  have  an  effect.  The  corruption  that 
plagued  the  Kuomintang  only  deepened,  lowering  its  level  of  legiti- 
macy while  making  the  Communists  seem  more  appealing.  In  deal- 
ing with  corruption,  Chiang  cannot  be  faulted  for  his  intentions;  his 
actions  were  simply  inadequate. 

Likewise,  Chiang  failed  to  effectively  understand  the  nature  of 
student  demonstrations  and  drove  many  otherwise  neutral  students 
into  the  Communist  camp.  Student  protests  were  a  nagging  prob- 
lem for  the  Kuomintang  during  the  Civil  War  years.  Students  par- 
ticipated in  a  vast  array  of  protests  and  strikes,  and  beyond  these 
isolated  incidents,  four  major  movements  drew  national  attention 
to  Civil  War  issues.  The  1945  December  First  movement  was  the 
earliest  such  mass  protest  and  it  was  followed  by  similar  protests 
in  December  1946  and  early  1947.  An  Anti-Hunger  Anti-Civil  War 
movement  in  May  and  June  of  1947  was  born  in  universities  and 
middle  schools  in  government-controlled  cities.36  The  last  great 
movement  occurred  in  April  and  June  of  1948,  when  the  Anti-Op- 
pression Anti-Hunger  Movement  merged  with  the  Movement  to 
Protest  American  Support  of  Japan.  Protest  was  also  generated  in 
response  to  the  violent  conduct  of  U.S.  service  personnel  in  China, 
a  movement  which  referred  specifically  to  the  alleged  rape  of  a  Pe- 
king student  by  two  American  soldiers.37  These  movements  were 
widespread  and  sincere  and  made  the  same  basic  demands:  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  a  focus  on  civilian  development,  and  an  end  to 
Kuomintang  reliance  on  U.S.  support.38 

Although  student  protests  certainly  expressed  discontent  with 
the  existence  of  civil  war  and  certain  Kuomintang  policies,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  student  movements  sought  the  formation  of  a 
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Communist  government.  The  harsh,  repressive  response  they  gener- 
ated from  both  Chiang  and  the  Kuomintang,  however,  drove  many 
students  into  the  Communist  camp.39  Chiang  came  down  hard  on 
these  movements  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  public  opposition  to  his  civil  war  policy.  The  second  was 
that  the  students'  demands  for  a  coalition  government  implicitly 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  Communist  party,  and  this  was 
something  Chiang  and  the  Kuomintang  were  not  willing  to  coun- 
tenance.40 The  Nationalists  thus  treated  these  movements  as  Com- 
munist-inspired and  infiltrated,  and  they  dealt  with  them  in  ever- 
harsher  ways:  intimidation  and  violence,  often  in  the  form  of  brutal 
beatings  or  killings,  were  common  methods.41  One  such  example  of 
Kuomintang  repression  occurred  at  a  rally  in  Peiping,  where  Na- 
tionalist troops  fired  on  a  crowd  of  3,000  student  protestors,  killing 
several.42 

Chiang's  failure  was  that  he  was  not  able  to  grasp  the  subtleties 
of  the  student  movements  and  realize  that  they  were  more  about 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  general  reform  than  a  preference  of 
one  party  over  another.43  So  while  the  Communists  employed  a 
strategy  of  appealing  to  diverse  elements  of  society  so  as  to  create, 
in  Mao's  words,  "the  broadest  united  front  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population,"  the  Nationalists  were  alienating  many 
potential  supporters  and  neutrals  by  brutally  suppressing  general 
reform  movements.  Jack  Belden  has  written  that  this  shift  in  stu- 
dent opinion  was  critical  to  the  unfolding  of  events:  "The  students' 
role  in  both  crippling  the  Kuomintang  and  bolstering  the  strength 
of  the  Communists  can  hardly  be  overestimated... Thousands  who 
migrated  from  the  Kuomintang  regions... furnished  much-needed 
brains  to  the  slender  ranks  of  the  Communist  party."44  At  a  time 
when  the  Communists  were  gaining  popular  support,  this  was  po- 
litical support  the  Kuomintang  could  not  afford  to  lose,  and  the 
central  government  in  Nanking,  most  specifically  Chiang  himself, 
was  responsible  for  the  "style  and  substance"  of  the  official  re- 
sponse to  these  protests.45 

Chiang  and  the  Nationalists  similarly  failed  to  respond  appro- 
priately to  elite  discontent,  and  as  a  result  they  alienated  a  large 
portion  of  this  population  as  well.  Liberal  intellectuals  thought  the 
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Civil  War  too  high  a  price  to  pay  simply  to  preserve  the  existing  cor- 
rupt government.  They  further  believed  that  neither  side  possessed 
the  resources  to  decisively  defeat  the  other,  and  that  as  a  result  the 
war  would  drag  on  indefinitely.46  The  result  was  an  outbreak  of 
protest  among  elites  and  intellectuals,  especially  university  profes- 
sors. During  the  early  stages  of  the  Civil  War,  university  professors 
responded  negatively  to  the  mere  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  Pro- 
fessors, just  as  their  students,  joined  in  "widespread  agitation  for 
domestic  peace  and  against  civil  war,"  and  while  the  Communists 
catered  to  this  growing  discontent,  the  Kuomintang  responded  with 
force,  meeting  demonstrations  with  violence.47 

Intimidation  and  assassination  were  employed  as  means  of 
breaking  protests.  One  notorious  event  occurred  in  1946,  when  in 
Kunming  a  Tsing  Hua  professor  named  Wen  I-to  was  killed  by  gov- 
ernment forces.48  Wen,  who  had  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
reform,  was  shot  in  front  of  his  faculty  dormitory  while  returning 
from  a  Democratic  League  meeting.  Four  days  later,  another  known 
member  of  the  league,  Li  Kung-pu,  was  gunned  down  under  similar 
circumstances.49  Investigations  performed  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic League  found  that  the  killings  had  been  carried  out  with  the 
knowledge,  if  not  consent,  of  local  government  agents.  This  and 
other  less  drastic  incidents  were  not  forgotten  by  the  academic  com- 
munity and  "were  regularly  cited  thereafter  to  exemplify  the  op- 
pressive climate  fostered  by  KMT  rule."50 

This  oppression  was  part  of  a  larger  trend  of  the  Kuomintang 
injecting  its  politics  into  the  world  of  education.51  This  was  a  policy 
meant  to  ensure  that  students  were  indoctrinated  with  republican 
ideals  and  became  Nationalist  supporters.  It  backfired  severely,  as 
professors  balked  at  such  government  interference,  flocked  to  the 
Communist  side,  and  took  many  of  their  students  with  them.  The 
government  and  Kuomintang  party  continually  broke  with  the  lib- 
eral ideal,  which  held  that  government  interference  within  educa- 
tion should  not  go  beyond  bare  necessity  and  that  partisan  political 
posturing  should  not  be  present  whatsoever.  The  Kuomintang  at- 
tempted to  place  activists  among  student  populations  to  recruit  for 
its  youth  organizations,  to  interfere  with  the  substance  of  school 
curricula,  and  to  silence  critics  in  the  academic  arena.52  This  strat- 
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egy  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  Just  as  they 
had  with  the  student  population,  the  Nationalists  alienated  poten- 
tial supporters,  driving  them  into  the  Communist  camp  where  their 
views  would  be  accepted. 

Chiang's  domestic  and  economic  failures  were  compounded  by 
his  military  failures,  as  both  a  commander  and  tactician.  Indeed,  his 
decisions  offered  so  little  evidence  of  being  part  of  a  coherent  strat- 
egy that  he  was,  at  one  point,  asked  by  an  American  official  if  he 
had  a  strategy  at  all.  Chiang  did  have  a  strategy,  but  it  was  atrocious 
and  based  on  a  desire  to  "defend  everything,  everywhere  and  all  the 
time."53  He  stuck  stubbornly  to  a  plan  of  seizing  cities  and  maintain- 
ing them  as  bases  of  power,  even  when  Communist  forces  boasted 
such  great  strength  in  the  countryside  surrounding  those  cities  that 
his  troops  were  dependent  on  airlifting  efforts  for  supplies.  His  strat- 
egy had  more  to  do  with  maintaining  symbolic  power  by  capturing 
capital  cities  than  it  did  with  securing  real  military  advantages,  and 
John  King  Fairbank  has  written  that  Chiang  "[dug]  his  own  grave 
by  his  outdated  masterminding  of  the  civil  war."54 

Chiang  habitually  failed  to  take  the  advice  of  competent  strat- 
egists. One  especially  harmful  display  of  this  tendency  came  in 
1948  when,  against  the  advice  of  his  staff  and  American  advisers, 
he  massed  more  than  fifty  divisions  around  Hsuchang  to  prevent 
Communist  forces  from  dominating  central  China.  The  result  was 
a  complete  disaster  in  which  550,000  Nationalist  soldiers  were  lost, 
an  estimated  325,000  as  prisoners.55  He  further  erred  in  his  deci- 
sion, again  against  the  advice  of  his  advisers,  to  concentrate  large 
troop  levels  in  Manchuria.  His  objective  was  to  take  the  industri- 
ally productive  region  and  cripple  the  Communists,  but  Communist 
guerrilla  strength  was  strong  in  the  countryside  and  Communist 
forces  controlled  many  of  the  communication  and  supply  lines  that 
linked  Manchuria  with  the  rest  of  China.56  He  liked  to  direct  battles 
and  make  decisions  via  telephone  and  would,  from  time  to  time, 
forget  to  tell  his  staff  what  he  was  doing.57  He  would  issue  orders  in 
the  evening  to  be  carried  out  the  next  day,  which  were  often  out  of 
date  by  the  time  they  reached  field  commanders.58  Indeed,  Chiang's 
"total  defeat  in  the  civil  war  was  the  graveyard  of  his  military  repu- 
tation."59 
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This  apparent  lack  of  strategic  skill  is  confusing,  as  Chiang  had, 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  conducted  successful  military  campaigns, 
most  notably  the  Northern  Expedition  in  the  late  1920s.  Upon 
analysis  of  Chiang's  success  in  this  endeavor,  however,  it  becomes 
evident  that  his  field  military  strategy  was  not  a  terribly  decisive 
factor.  Chiang  used  advance  propaganda,  general  political  agita- 
tion, and  bribery,  and  these  in  large  part  accounted  for  his  ability 
to  defeat  or  absorb  the  armies  of  local  warlords.60  As  his  armies 
moved  north  to  confront  the  warlords  one  by  one,  Chiang  remained 
behind  to  focus  on  tasks  such  as  diplomacy,  political  maneuvering, 
control  of  finance  and  organization,  and  bribery.  The  field  orders  he 
did  issue  were  almost  always  written  by  a  Russian  military  adviser 
who  remarked,  "He  does  not  make  a  single  decision  without  my 
approval."61  Furthermore,  Chiang  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  feeling 
among  the  peasantry  that  his  movement  would  fight  against  impe- 
rialism, promote  unity,  and  bring  an  end  to  local  landlord  control. 
During  the  Civil  War,  however,  it  was  the  Communist  movement 
that  the  peasants  believed  would  bring  these  types  of  changes.62  It 
thus  appears  that  this  success  was  due  more  to  Chiang's  political 
maneuvering  than  to  his  own  field  strategy,  which  makes  Chiang's 
failure  as  strategist  in  the  Civil  War  easier  to  understand. 

In  addition  to  his  strategical  shortcomings,  Chiang  chose  his 
generals  more  on  the  basis  of  personal  loyalty  to  himself  than  out 
of  any  consideration  of  skill  or  personal  merit.  He  also  failed  to 
use  the  superiority  granted  to  him  by  the  existence  of  his  air  force, 
a  weapon  which  the  Communists  did  not  possess.  Chiang  mishan- 
dled the  appointing  and  assigning  of  command  positions,  basing  his 
decisions  on  his  generals'  perceived  loyalty  to  his  leadership,  rather 
than  military  skill.63  Some  of  Chiang's  more  able  tacticians  found 
themselves  relieved  of  command  or  buried  at  lower  levels  without 
access  to  decision-making,  while  incompetent  but  fiercely  loyal  gen- 
erals, "men  of  no  conspicuous  ability,"  made  the  decisions.64  One 
especially  conspicuous  example  was  Chiang's  appointing  of  Du 
Yuming,  an  incompetent,  corrupt,  but  loyal  general,  to  command 
in  Manchuria.  Unskilled  generals  like  Du  created  confusion  and 
brought  on  defeat  through  their  inability  to  handle  large  forces.65 
Hand-in-hand  with  poor  leadership  went  poor  decision-making, 
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and  this  was  typified  by  the  squandering  of  air  superiority.  Bomb- 
ing raids  were  attempted  on  a  few  separate  occasions,  but  bombs 
were  dropped  from  such  high  altitudes,  and  with  so  little  regard  for 
targets,  that  the  raids  were  rendered  totally  ineffective.66 

Other  military  problems  plagued  the  Nationalist  effort.  The  rate 
of  officer  turnover  was  high,  and  as  such  there  was  little  chance  for 
any  sort  of  continuity  of  command  to  develop.  Furthermore,  many 
officers  refused  to  cooperate  with  their  colleagues,  and  some  gov- 
ernment commanders  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  vital  logistical 
concerns  such  as  the  distribution  of  food,  weapons,  and  ammuni- 
tion or  the  procurement  of  basic  medical  services.67  To  compound 
the  problem,  Chiang's  officers  suffered  moral  and  spiritual  short- 
comings: they  were  prideful,  selfish,  and  unwilling  to  cooperate 
amongst  each  other.  Chiang  was  unrelentingly  critical  of  his  officer 
corps,  and  while  his  criticism  must  be  closely  scrutinized,  it  is  still 
instructive  of  its  shortcomings.  He  accused  his  high-level  officers  of 
complacency,  acting  like  warlords,  being  concerned  only  with  their 
own  military  strength  and  resources,  and  lacking  in  revolutionary 
spirit.68  "Everyone  nourishes  the  evil  habit  of  caring  only  for  him- 
self and  is  only  concerned  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  unit,"  Chi- 
ang complained  on  one  occasion,  and  added,  "towards  the  perils 
and  difficulties  of  other  troops,  or  the  success  or  peril  of  the  whole 
campaign,  they  give  almost  no  thought."69  Additionally,  Chiang's 
officers  falsified  battle  reports,  troop  numbers,  and  supply  reports, 
fought  among  each  other  for  glory  upon  victory,  and  pointed  at 
each  other  in  defeat.  Indeed,  Chiang  observed,  "If  we  are  defeated 
in  battle,  then  they  are  mutually  resentful  and  criticize  each  other, 
but  they  completely  conceal  their  own  errors,  absolving  themselves 
completely  of  responsibility  for  the  defeat."70 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Kuomintang  forces  was  no  better  off 
than  its  leadership.  The  conditions  in  the  Kuomintang's  military 
camps  following  the  Japanese  defeat  have  been  described  as  "de- 
plorable." Soldiers  received  little  or  no  training,  were  poorly  fed 
and  equipped,  were  underpaid,  and  had  a  dim  or  nonexistent  sense 
of  the  reasons  for  which  they  fought.  Many  soldiers  thus  had  no 
motivation  to  fight,  and  their  reluctance  to  do  battle  was  only  rein- 
forced by  the  extreme  defensive  posture  of  their  commanders,  who, 
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rather  than  engage  the  enemy,  preferred  to  fire  at  the  enemy  from 
behind  fortifications  and  city  walls  while  waiting  for  reinforcements 
that  usually  failed  to  arrive.71  These  problems  bred  low  morale,  and 
the  Nationalists'  fighting  capacity  suffered  substantially:  "With  the 
discipline  of  our  troops  so  lax  and  moral  so  low,  there  is  absolutely 
no  way  that  we  can  luckily  avoid  defeat  when  we  do  battle  with 
the  tough  and  tricky  communist  army,"  Chiang  himself  once  ob- 
served.72 These  conditions  among  his  troops,  when  coupled  with 
incompetent,  stubborn  commanders  and  officers,  left  Chiang  with 
an  inefficient  and  ineffective  fighting  force,  and  one  that  was  prone 
to  desertions  and  defections. 

Defections,  men  simply  deserting  or,  in  many  cases,  actually  join- 
ing Communist  armies,  became  a  huge  concern  for  Chiang  and  the 
Nationalists.  Commenting  on  the  Communist  victory,  Jack  Belden 
wrote  that  the  "unique  feature  of  this  movement  as  a  war  was 
that  it  triumphed  on  the  battlefield  not  only  through  combat  but 
through  insurrections  within  Chiang's  army."73  It  was  not  political 
activity  or  subversion  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  that  inspired 
the  majority  of  deserters;  rather,  it  was  contact  on  the  battlefield. 
In  what  is  referred  to  as  "one  of  the  more  ludicrous  phenomena  of 
the  Chinese  war,"  the  more  Chiang  fought  the  Communists  on  the 
battlefield,  the  more  soldiers  he  lost  to  the  appeal  of  the  Communist 
side.74  Most  of  Chiang's  soldiers  were  peasants,  of  the  same  stock 
that  Mao  and  the  Communists  so  effectively  recruited,  and  were 
themselves  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  Communist  policies  and  the 
feeling  that  they  gained  nothing  by  fighting  for  the  Kuomintang.75 
To  encourage  defections,  shouting  campaigns  hurled  Communist 
slogans  across  no-man's  land,  propaganda  bombs  filled  with  leaf- 
lets were  thrown  across  Kuomintang  lines,  propaganda  barges 
were  floated  down  rivers,  and  Communist  slogans  even  appeared 
on  Kuomintang  pillboxes.  These  tactics  were  extremely  effective; 
in  Changchun  alone  in  1948,  during  a  period  of  just  a  few  weeks, 
13,000  soldiers  deserted  to  the  Communist  side,  including  16  colo- 
nels and  282  officers  ranking  higher  than  lieutenant.  All  brought 
weapons,  some  brought  radio  equipment,  and  most  turned  around 
to  fight  against  the  Kuomintang.76  These  types  of  desertions  sapped 
strength  from  the  already  weakened  Kuomintang  armies,  further 
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emboldened  the  Communists,  and  helped  them  make  the  final  as- 
saults that  would  bring  about  Chiang's  unseating. 

Not  all  military  failures  had  to  do  with  the  actual  fighting  of 
the  war.  Chiang's  conscription  program  was  immensely  unpopular 
and  caused  much  unrest.  In  theory,  it  was  designed  to  ensure  that 
participation  in  the  fighting  was  spread  equally  among  all  social 
classes.  Unfortunately,  the  opposite  was  achieved,  as  wealthy  citi- 
zens were  able  to  buy  their  way  out  of  military  service,  and  the  poor 
were  left  to  fend  for  themselves.  Irregularities  in  recruiting  practice 
were  everywhere,  owing  to  a  lack  of  manpower,  monetary  support, 
and  adequate  planning.77  This  corrupt  recruiting  system  produced 
an  unwillingness  to  fight  among  the  peasantry,  and  it  certainly  did 
not  bode  well  for  the  Kuomintang.  A  Sian  newspaper  discussed  the 
three  central  factors  behind  this  reluctance  to  fight:  the  inequality  of 
the  process  itself,  in  which  money  was  often  the  deciding  factor;  the 
poor  treatment  of  inducted  recruits;  and  government  indifference  to 
soldiers'  families,  left  to  fend  for  themselves.78  Thus,  although  the 
program  did  not  arouse  outright  opposition  to  the  Kuomintang,  it 
did  generate  bad  feeling  and  was  another  popular  grievance  which 
the  Communists  could  easily  exploit. 

Beyond  these  particular  issues,  blame  must  simply  be  placed  on 
some  of  Chiang's  personal  characteristics  that  made  him  a  poor 
leader.  Many  have  commented  that  he  lacked  the  ability  and  tacti- 
cal knowledge  to  unify  China.  After  the  Japanese  defeat  in  1945, 
Chiang  was  revered  throughout  much  of  China  and  seemed  to 
have  been  handed  a  new  lease  on  his  dream  of  uniting  China  under 
Kuomintang  rule.  Chiang,  however,  was  a  man  of  limited  educa- 
tional background,  and  "one  for  whom  leadership  did  not  require 
familiarity  with  the  way  in  which  governments  worked  or  close 
cooperation  with  talented  individuals."79  Furthermore,  Chiang 
preferred  to  surround  himself  with  mediocre  advisers,  fearing  the 
emergence  of  potential  rivals,  and  was  prone  to  periods  of  inacces- 
sibility that  lasted  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Chiang  has  been  described 
by  Jack  Belden,  a  witness  to  the  Chinese  Civil  War,  as  at  turns  "un- 
stable," "treacherous,"  and  "a  servant  of  foreign  nations,"  as  well 
as  one  who  used  "intrigue,  treachery,  blackmail,  and  terror"  to  first 
attain  and  then  maintain  power.80 
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These  character  flaws  were  indeed  serious,  but  even  they  might 
not  have  proved  fatal  to  his  movement  had  his  plan  for  uniting  Chi- 
na been  more  practical.  Chiang's  politics  were  based  on  a  mix  of  the 
teachings  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  traditional  Chinese  authoritarianism,  and 
the  moral  guidelines  of  Confucianism.  He  advocated  republicanism 
and  revolutionary  change  but  employed  the  tools  of  despotism  to 
consolidate  his  power  and  refused  to  accept  that  social  upheaval 
would  have  to  occur  for  the  radical  changes  he  envisioned  in  fields 
such  as  education,  the  economy,  and  governmental  affairs.81  Chi- 
ang's dictatorial  rule  convinced  many  peasants  that  he  had  aban- 
doned altogether  Sun's  Three  Principles  of  nationalism,  democracy, 
and  the  people's  welfare,  and  left  him  susceptible  to  charges  that  he 
catered  to  Western  culture  and  had  allowed  the  Communists  and 
U.S.  to  fight  the  Japanese  during  the  Second  World  War.  Indeed,  by 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Kuomintang  was  "essentially  a  conser- 
vative military  dictatorship... functioning  to  preserve  rather  than  re- 
duce basic  inequalities  in  the  socioeconomic  system."82  Chiang  was 
a  tragic  figure,  wrote  Belden,  one  who  tried  to  do  the  impossible: 
"He  attempted  to  create  capitalism  through  feudalism,  Christianity 
through  Confucianism,  democracy  through  despotism,  nationalism 
through  chauvinism.  In  the  end,  he  created  only  chaos."83  So  it  was 
that  Chiang's  failures  were  partially  explainable  through  not  only 
analysis  of  his  personal  qualities,  but  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
methods  for  unification  were  unrealistic. 

Clearly,  it  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  Chiang  was 
fully  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  Kuomintang  power  in  main- 
land China.  He  can  not  be  charged  with  creating  the  economic  cri- 
sis, the  rise  in  student  and  elite  protest,  the  existence  of  corruption 
within  the  Kuomintang,  or  the  Communist  military  threat.  The 
emergence  of  these  problems  was  largely  beyond  his  control,  at 
least  by  the  Civil  War  years.  Additionally,  the  Communists  must 
be  given  credit  for  their  military  successes  and  their  ability  to  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  the  peasantry  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
upper  classes.  These  points  being  granted,  the  inability  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  develop  policies  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
faced  by  his  regime  bears  a  large  amount  of  responsibility  for  the 
Kuomintang  fall. 
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Chiang's  efforts  to  combat  these  problems  simply  did  not  work, 
and  to  a  large  extent  he  did  not  understand  their  nature.  His  eco- 
nomic reforms  did  nothing  to  correct  the  inflation  that  decimated 
China's  financial  sector;  in  fact,  they  worsened  the  situation,  and  led 
to  the  erosion  of  whatever  support  Chiang  still  had.  Despite  good 
intentions,  he  was  unable  to  stay  the  corruption,  greed,  and  moral 
decay  that  infested  his  government  and  party.  He  mistook  the  sin- 
cere yearning  of  students  and  intellectuals  for  peace  and  domestic 
development  for  Communist-inspired  plots,  and  in  his  repression 
of  protest  movements  drove  many  Chinese  towards  Communism. 
He  employed  an  antiquated  military  strategy,  allowed  incompetent, 
feuding  officers  to  dominate  his  military,  neglected  his  rank  and  file, 
and  enacted  an  ineffective  and  alienating  conscription  program.  All 
of  these  policies,  and  their  outcomes,  represent  the  failure  of  a  lead- 
er to  perform  a  task  which  is  integral  to  the  effective  administration 
of  a  country  during  a  time  of  conflict:  to  identify  not  the  only  the 
problems  that  must  be  remedied,  but  to  further  identify  the  proper 
ways  in  which  to  do  so. 

So  how  much  blame  does  Chiang  Kai-shek  deserve  for  the  loss 
of  China?  There  is  no  empirical  way  in  this  case  to  assign  blame, 
to  develop  a  tangible  representation  of  Chiang's  level  of  culpabil- 
ity or  the  inadequacy  of  his  leadership.  That  he  failed  as  a  leader  is 
obvious.  The  circumstances  and  external  forces  beyond  his  control 
serve  as  partial  explanations,  not  excuses,  for  his  failure.  In  the  final 
analysis,  Chiang  was  a  sincere  and  dedicated  leader  who  was  given 
one  last  chance  at  unifying  China.  The  tragedy  of  Chiang's  figure 
and  the  reason  for  his  failure  as  leader  was  that,  given  this  oppor- 
tunity, he  was  unable  to  truly  grasp  the  essence  of  the  problems  he 
faced,  and  as  a  result,  lost  China  to  the  Communists. 
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South  Africa's  Nuclear  Weapons  Program: 

A  Global  Concern 


GILLIAN   BOURASSA 


Cold  War  security  threats,  particularly  nuclear  proliferation 
and  the  expansion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  remain 
a  reality  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  Western  concerns 
about  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  are  significant  components  of  for- 
eign policy  and  contribute  to  the  present  conflicts  surrounding  the 
so-called  "Axis  of  Evil"  of  Iraq,  Iran,  and  North  Korea.  More  gen- 
eral concerns  about  how  all  countries,  in  both  the  developed  and 
developing  worlds,  create  and  maintain  nuclear  arsenals  have  been 
important  considerations  for  world  leaders  since  the  first  atomic 
weapons  were  developed  and  used  during  World  War  II.  Many  na- 
tions feel  that  the  added  security  nuclear  weapons  provide  justify 
the  creation  of  such  weapons,  yet  these  developments  have  the  op- 
posite effect  and  decrease  overall  global  security. 

South  Africa's  nuclear  program  failed  to  receive  the  attention 
that  the  nuclear  programs  of  other  countries  have.  The  country's 
nuclear  program  was  generally  only  mentioned  in  the  context  of 
India,  Israel,  West  Germany,  or  Japan,  nations  that  were  "prime 
contenders  for  nuclear  power  status."1  Analysis  and  discussion  of 
South  Africa's  development  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  de- 
serves equal  attention  since  South  Africa  is  an  important  producer 
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of  uranium,  and  in  1978,  was  considered  to  have  the  most  advanced 
nuclear  program  in  Africa.2  The  country  was,  in  the  words  of  schol- 
ars Zdenek  Cervenka  and  Barbara  Rogers,  a  "threat  to  nonpro- 
liferation"  for  two  reasons:  it  valued  "politically  advantageous 
deals"  over  nonproliferation,  and  its  resources  were  not  subject  to 
inspection,  helping  to  illustrate  "how  quickly,  quietly,  and  relatively 
cheaply  nuclear  weapons  can  be  acquired."3  Although  there  were 
several  compelling  reasons  as  to  why  South  Africa  would  consider 
it  necessary  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  the  country's  build-up  and 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  during  the  1970s  and  1980s  was  a  prob- 
lem for  the  outside  world  in  many  ways.  South  Africa's  nuclear  pro- 
gram was  surrounded  by  ambiguity,  and  it  was  unclear  whether  the 
nation  possessed  nuclear  weapons.  Both  Western  nations  and  so- 
called  "pariah"  states  aided  South  Africa  in  enhancing  the  nation's 
nuclear  technology  in  return  for  South  African  uranium.  Finally, 
political  developments  in  southern  Africa,  and  in  the  outside  world, 
put  South  Africa  in  an  increasingly  volatile  situation  in  which  the 
South  African  government  felt  the  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon  might 
be  the  only  viable  response. 

South  Africa's  nuclear  program  began  in  1948  when  the  gov- 
ernment established  the  Atomic  Energy  Corporation  to  "assess  the 
uranium  reserves  in  southern  Africa"  and  passed  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  which  granted  a  monopoly  to  the  government  on  the  min- 
ing and  production  of  uranium  and  thorium,  and  in  1949,  when  the 
government  created  the  Atomic  Energy  Board.4  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  pursued  South  African  uranium  for  use  in  their 
own  nuclear  programs  during  the  1940s  and  1950s,  and  in  return 
assisted  nuclear  development  programs  in  South  Africa.  The  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  began  working  with  South  Africa  in 
1957  to  help  develop  the  South  African  nuclear  program.5  In  1961, 
South  Africa  purchased  a  light  water  reactor  from  the  United  States 
that  became  known  as  the  South  African  Fundamental  Atomic  Re- 
actor Installation  (Safari).  This  reactor  became  operational  in  1965 
and  was  later  joined  by  the  South  African-built  Safari-II  reactor, 
which  remained  in  use  until  1970.6  At  this  point,  South  Africa  was 
still  some  time  away  from  constructing  a  nuclear  weapon,  but  de- 
fense spending  was  on  the  increase  during  the  early  1960s  and  again 
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in  the  mid-1970s.7  In  1965,  Andreis  Visser,  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Board,  supported  the  construction  of  an  atomic  bomb  and 
stated  that  "money  is  no  problem,"  despite  the  fact  that  production 
of  one  nuclear  weapon  would  require  a  quarter  of  the  country's 
defense  budget.8  This  attitude  demonstrated  South  Africa's  commit- 
ment to  developing  nuclear  technology  and  nuclear  weapons  even 
though  extreme  costs  were  involved. 

South  Africa's  nuclear  program  developed  rapidly  during  the 
1970s.  In  July  1970,  Prime  Minister  Vorster  announced  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Board  had  developed  a  new  process  for  uranium 
enrichment,  which  would  lead  to  increased  uranium  exports  and 
would  continue  the  development  of  the  nuclear  program.9  A  urani- 
um enrichment  plant  was  built  at  Velindaba  with  the  aid  of  Ameri- 
can and  West  German  technology  and  began  operating  in  1975. 
Velindaba  was  South  Africa's  second  research  center,  as  the  first  re- 
search center  at  Pelindaba  housed  the  two  Safari  reactors  and  other 
equipment.  These  centers  marked  the  end  of  "physical  barriers  to 
indigenous  production"  of  fissionable  materials.10  Prime  Minister 
Vorster  allowed  research  into  "peaceful  uses"  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy, and  South  Africa  built  a  light  water  reactor  at  Koeburg  in  the 
early  1970s  to  generate  electricity  while  the  government  funded 
a  test  site  in  the  Kalahari  Desert."  Throughout  the  1970s,  Great 
Britain  helped  South  Africa  develop  the  means  to  produce  uranium 
hexafluoride,  an  important  compound  in  the  uranium  enrichment 
process.12 

South  Africa  had  produced  its  first  nuclear  device  by  1977,  the 
same  year  that  a  voluntary  United  Nations  arms  embargo  became 
mandatory.13  In  August  of  that  year,  South  Africa,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Israel,  prepared  to  test  an  atomic  device,  believing  that 
there  would  be  no  long-term  political  consequences  or  "interna- 
tional outrage"  despite  warnings  from  the  U.S.  and  European  gov- 
ernments "of  the  damage  a  test  would  do  to  its  relations  with  the 
West."  14  Eventually,  the  test  was  cancelled  due  to  pressure  exerted 
on  the  South  African  government  from  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  France,  and  Britain.  In  1978,  the  United  States  passed  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  and  ended  American  fuel  supplies 
for  Safari-I,  causing  the  South  African  government  to  view  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  as  unreliable  and  forcing  South  Africa  to  acquire  fuel  from 
Europe  or  through  domestic  methods  of  production.15  Two  flashes 
were  detected  off  the  South  African  coast  in  1979  and  1980,  one  of 
which  may  have  been  from  a  bomb  detonated  by  Israel  and  South 
Africa.  South  Africa  denied  testing  a  nuclear  weapon,  and  there  was 
still  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  flashes  were  nuclear  tests. 
Possible  explanations  included  a  meteoroid  crash,  an  explosion  of 
a  missile  that  landed  in  the  area  in  1963,  and  an  accident  aboard  a 
Russian  submarine.16 

Many  observers  believed  in  South  Africa's  ability  to  build  nucle- 
ar weapons.  In  1979,  Richard  Betts  wrote  that  South  Africa  had  the 
nuclear  capability  to  "build  a  bomb  at  any  time  it  wishes,"  while 
Zdenek  Cervenka  and  Barbara  Rogers  wrote  in  1978  that  South 
Africa  had  the  ability  in  the  mid-1970s  to  build  weapons,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  France,  the  United  States,  and  West  Germany 
believed  that  South  Africa  was  producing  weapons.17  Meanwhile, 
South  Africa  was  modernizing  its  military  throughout  the  1970s 
in  order  to  improve  its  ability  to  respond  to  and  prevent  guerilla 
attacks  from  neighboring  countries.18  South  Africa's  nuclear  pro- 
gram continued  to  develop  during  the  1980s,  but  ended  when  F. 
W.  de  Klerk  became  President  in  1989.  de  Klerk  began  destroying 
weapons  in  1990  and  worked  toward  acceptance  of  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  (NPT),  which  South  Africa  signed  in  1991. 19  South 
Africa  also  signed  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  the  late 
1990s,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  con- 
tinues to  inspect  weapons-grade  uranium  that  was  produced  during 
the  1970s  and  1980s.20 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  powerful  economic,  diplomatic 
and  security  reasons  for  South  Africa's  nuclear  program.  The  South 
African  government  hoped  that  the  country  could  become  a  major 
exporter  of  enriched  uranium,  as  it  ranked  third  in  the  world  in 
uranium  production  in  1978,  and  thought  that  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  give  the  white  South  African  public  a  mo- 
rale boost.21  South  Africa  saw  the  opportunity  to  sell  uranium  to 
countries  that  could  not,  or  would  not,  meet  restrictions  imposed  by 
other  uranium-producing  nations,  despite  the  likelihood  that  South 
African  production  costs  would  be  higher  than  those  of  the  United 
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States  or  other  nations.22  Electricity  production  was  also  a  consid- 
eration, as  Great  Britain  intended  for  South  Africa  to  use  nuclear 
technology  to  generate  electricity,  since  South  Africa  lacked  its  own 
oil  reserves,  sought  to  conserve  coal,  was  at  risk  for  economic  sanc- 
tions, and  was  targeted  in  the  1973  OPEC  oil  embargo,23  making 
nuclear  power  seem  like  an  effective  alternative. 

Diplomatic  and  security  concerns  also  contributed  to  the  contin- 
uation of  South  Africa's  weapons  program.  Richard  Betts  described 
the  "diplomatic  bargaining  power"  that  South  Africa  might  gain 
because  of  its  uranium  reserves  and  its  ability  to  enrich  uranium  in 
the  context  of  the  energy  crises  of  the  1 970s,  while  J.  E.  Spence  com- 
mented that  the  government  might  think  that  the  nuclear  program 
itself  would  bring  greater  world  respect  to  South  Africa  as  well  as 
introduce  the  possibilities  of  an  alliance  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  greater  leverage  in  negotiations. 
This  would  force  the  world  to  include,  rather  than  exclude,  South 
Africa  as  "a  maverick  nuclear  state  is  better  constrained  within  an 
alliance  framework  than  outside  it."24  This,  however,  was  not  the 
reality  that  South  Africa  experienced.  The  United  Nations  imposed 
an  arms  embargo  in  the  wake  of  the  Sharpeville  massacre  in  1960 
and  European  and  American  involvement  in  South  Africa  declined 
again  during  the  late  1970s.  The  United  States  stopped  supplying 
fuel  for  Safari-I  in  1978.  These  events  caused  the  South  African 
government  to  feel  isolated  from  the  West  as  it  was  simultaneously 
facing  greater  threats  from  hostile  neighbors,  the  black  majority 
within  South  Africa,  and  the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  south- 
ern Africa.  These  factors  contributed  to  the  feeling  within  South 
Africa  that  the  nation  would  need  greater,  more  powerful  weapons 
in  order  to  defend  itself.2" 

Despite  the  advantages,  real  or  perceived,  that  nuclear  weapons 
would  bring  to  South  Africa,  there  were  several  reasons  why  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  was  a  cause  for  concern.  While 
South  Africa  seemed  to  value  ties  to  the  West,  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons,  in  light  of  the  world's  general  attitude  supporting 
nonproliferation,  strained  South  Africa's  relationship  with  Western 
countries.26  Nuclear  development  would  also  complicate  Western 
policy  in  other  African  nations,  as  a  US  alliance  with  the  apartheid 
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government  of  South  Africa  would  increase  tension  in  Africa  and 
further  divide  Africa  along  the  Cold  War  lines  of  East  and  West.27 
The  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  South  Africa  might  have  caused 
other  African  nations  to  seek  Soviet  support,  or  even  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons  of  their  own,  thereby  expanding  the  Soviet  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  fueling  an  arms  race  within  Africa.28  Any 
conflict  in  the  region  exacerbated  by  South  Africa's  nuclear  arse- 
nal threatened  Western  shipping  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
while  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union  or  one  of  its  allies  from  South  Af- 
rica might  draw  NATO  into  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union,29  start- 
ing the  global  war  that  the  world  sought  to  avoid  during  the  Cold 
War  years.  Finally,  South  Africa's  conventional  military  power  was 
strong  enough  to  confront  threats  to  the  country,  especially  con- 
sidering its  geography  and  its  relative  strength  in  southern  Africa, 
making  nuclear  weapons  useless  except  as  an  "incalculably  reck- 
less" way  of  gaining  leverage  over  neighbors,  internal  threats,  and 
guerilla  campaigns.30 

South  Africa's  ambiguous  public  approach  to  its  nuclear  pro- 
gram also  contributed  to  concerns  about  the  program.  South  Africa 
originally  supported  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  when  it  was  in- 
troduced in  1968,31  but  the  nation  did  not  sign  it  until  1991.  During 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  government  refused  to  sign  for  several 
reasons.  One  motivation  for  this  action  may  have  been  concern  for 
South  Africa's  ability  to  continue  pursuing  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
weapons,  as  the  government  feared  external  safeguards  would  be  a 
threat  to  enrichment  technology  or  the  gold  industry.32  Prime  Min- 
ister Vorster  stated  in  1970  that  South  Africa  would  decide  whether 
to  sign  the  Treaty  after  the  announcement  of  new  IAEA  safeguards 
because  of  concerns  about  preservation  of  secrecy,  yet  South  Af- 
rica was  willing  to  accept  safeguards  on  the  plant  at  Pelindaba  as 
long  as  such  safeguards  did  not  interfere  with  the  country's  ability 
to  pursue  "'peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  technology."33  However,  the 
Treaty  contained  requirements  against  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  non-nuclear  states,  prevented  such  states  from  look- 
ing for  assistance  in  developing  nuclear  weapons,  and  also  man- 
dated that  nuclear  powers  withhold  material  and  equipment  from 
non-nuclear  states  unless  certain  precautions  were  taken.34  These 
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obligations  may  have  been  another  factor  in  the  government's  deci- 
sion to  postpone  signing  the  treaty.  The  Republic  also  opposed  a 
United  Nations  resolution  in  1972  calling  nations  to  abandon  the 
use  of  all  weapons,  including  nuclear,  further  calling  into  question 
the  government's  policies  on  proliferation.35 

Cryptic  government  statements  on  matters  regarding  nuclear  de- 
velopment also  contributed  to  global  uncertainty  about  the  status 
of  South  Africa's  nuclear  program.  When  the  first  research  reactor 
opened  in  1965,  Prime  Minister  Verwoerd  stated  that  the  South 
African  government  had  a  "'duty'  to  'consider'  the  military  uses 
of  nuclear  material,"  while  A.  J.  A.  Roux,  President  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Board,  worked  to  minimize  discussion  of  weapons  develop- 
ment and  made  assurances  that  South  Africa  was  only  interested  in 
peaceful  ways  to  use  uranium.36  In  the  wake  of  the  1977  nuclear 
test,  Prime  Minister  Vorster  denied  President  Carter's  claim  that 
South  Africa  "assured  the  United  States  that  it  would  not  develop 
or  test  nuclear  weapons  in  the  future,"  despite  the  existence  of  a 
letter  stating  the  intentions  Carter  cited.37  In  addition  to  this  con- 
tradictory message,  Prime  Minister  Vorster  allowed  research  into 
"peaceful  uses"  of  nuclear  technology,  and  made  an  even  more 
mysterious  statement  in  1976:  "We  are  only  interested  in  peace- 
ful applications  of  nuclear  power.  But  we  can  enrich  uranium  and 
we  have  the  capability.  And  we  did  not  sign  the  nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty."38  Scholars  have  differing  interpretations  of  this 
statement.  J.  E.  Spence  called  it  a  sign  of  "calculated  ambiguity 
about  the  government's  ultimate  intentions,"  while  J.  D.  L.  Moore 
described  South  Africa's  claim  that  this  statement  was  taken  out 
of  context,  and  suggested  that  South  Africa  would  not  make  any 
open  declarations  of  nuclear  capability  out  of  fear  of  Western  con- 
demnation unless  its  situation  was  desperate  enough  and  Western 
assistance  seemed  improbable.39 

Ambiguity  was  also  apparent  in  the  contradictory  and  varied 
explanations  of  the  so-called  "double  flash"  in  1979.  The  South 
African  government  gradually  developed  a  policy  against  "allowing 
South  African  uranium  to  be  used  to  expand  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapon  states,"  a  position  that  Moore  saw  as  ambiguous  because 
it  permitted  uranium  sales  to  nations  such  as  France  and  Britain, 
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but  did  not  mention  Israel  and  other  states  with  secret  nuclear  pro- 
grams.40 The  constant  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  these  state- 
ments gave  South  Africa  some  leverage  in  its  foreign  relations,41 
but  did  not  serve  to  quell  fears  of  nuclear  weapons  development  in 
South  Africa.  Instead,  they  served  to  exacerbate  the  tension  between 
South  Africa  and  the  major  Western  powers  through  inefficient  and 
veiled  communication  that  left  the  West  wondering  about  the  true 
intentions  of  South  African  policymakers. 

South  Africa's  nuclear  program  was  also  a  matter  of  concern 
because  many  different  nations  were  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  program.  Israel  was  one  of  South  Africa's  major  partners  in 
nuclear  technology.  Both  Israel  and  South  Africa  were  isolated  by 
their  neighbors;  in  1968,  an  Afrikaner  newspaper  published  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  similarities  between  the  two  nations,  citing  that 
they  were  "engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence"  and  "in  constant 
clash  with  the  decisive  majorities  in  the  United  Nations."  Both  na- 
tions were  influenced  by  religion,  believed  that  they  were  a  "chosen 
people,"  and  were  perceived  as  minorities  trying  to  survive  in  their 
homelands.42  Like  South  Africa,  Israel  did  not  sign  the  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Treaty,  and  both  nations  may  have  developed  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  have  "a  weapon  of  last  resort"  in  the  event  that  Western 
military  assistance  did  not  materialize.43 

These  similarities  led  Israel  and  South  Africa  to  work  together 
to  develop  various  types  of  weaponry,  including  nuclear  and  po- 
tentially chemical  and  biological.44  It  is  suspected  that  South  Africa 
provided  uranium,  other  mineral  resources,  and  money  to  Israel, 
while  Israel  provided  South  Africa  with  scientists,  research,  and 
technology.45  In  addition  to  assistance  with  the  1977  nuclear  test, 
Israel  helped  South  Africa  test  weapons  in  1979,  which  was  the 
culmination  of  a  decade  of  work  between  South  Africa  and  Israel 
to  construct  and  test  nuclear  weapons;  additionally,  Israel  tested  its 
own  weapons  in  South  Africa.46  Israel's  aid  to  South  Africa  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  was  a  problem  larger  than  prolif- 
eration in  South  Africa  and  the  clear  violation  of  arms  embargos 
against  South  Africa.  U.S.  policy  toward  Israel  would  have  been 
affected,  as  aid  to  Israel  would  need  to  be  reconsidered  in  light  of 
American  anti-apartheid  legislation,  while  Israel's  Arab  neighbors 
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might  have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  weapons  systems  of  their 
own,  obviously  exacerbating  the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East.47 

Western  nations  were  also  guilty  of  aiding  the  development  of 
South  Africa's  nuclear  program,  demonstrating  inconsistency  by 
spreading  nuclear  technology  while  favoring  non-proliferation.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  became  involved  in  South  Africa 
after  World  War  II  to  access  uranium  and,  in  return,  provided  as- 
sistance in  nuclear  development  through  computers  and  weapons- 
grade  uranium.48  The  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission  began  work- 
ing with  South  Africa  in  1957,  while  in  the  1970s,  Britain  helped 
South  Africa  develop  the  means  to  produce  uranium  hexafluoride.49 
The  United  States  opposed  UN  measures  intended  to  "ban  all  nu- 
clear cooperation  with  South  Africa,"  because  it  wanted  to  preserve 
its  own  interests,  despite  President  Carter's  limitations  on  aid  to 
South  Africa.50  The  United  States  was  also  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Safari  nuclear  reactors,  and  A.  J.  A.  Roux  credited  the 
United  States  with  much  of  the  success  of  South  Africa's  nuclear 
program.51 

France  and  Germany  were  also  important  players  in  the  devel- 
opment of  South  Africa's  nuclear  program.  In  1975,  Dr.  Roux  an- 
nounced South  Africa's  desire  to  discuss  uranium  enrichment  with 
"friendly  countries,"  one  of  which  was  likely  France,  who  also 
sold  aircraft  to  South  Africa,  financed  extraction  plants,  provided 
reactors,  and  was  one  of  the  biggest  purchasers  of  South  African 
uranium.52  France's  actions  violated  arms  embargoes  against  South 
Africa,  and  there  was  a  rumor  that  France  had  pledged  to  "go  easy 
on  safeguards  against  military  uses"  while  pledging  to  end  arms 
sales  to  "oppressive  regimes"  and  then  making  new  agreements 
with  South  Africa.53  Iran  joined  France  and  South  Africa  in  an  ar- 
rangement in  which  Iran  supplied  oil,  South  Africa  supplied  ura- 
nium, and  France  supplied  technology.54  During  the  1970s,  South 
African  and  German  uranium  enrichment  corporations  worked  to- 
gether and  brought  the  technology  to  create  enriched  fuel  to  South 
Africa,  while  trade,  investment,  and  arms  provisions  brought  the 
two  countries  closer  together  and  contributed  to  an  image  of  South 
Africa  that  was  "more  favorable"  in  West  Germany  than  in  other 
Western  countries.55 
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The  involvement  of  Iran,  France,  and  Germany  in  South  Africa's 
nuclear  program  created  the  potential  for  increased  tensions,  vio- 
lated arms  embargoes,  and  continued  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  participation  of  these  nations  in  the  development  of  South 
Africa's  nuclear  program  was  a  cause  for  concern  in  that  it  contin- 
ued the  build-up  of  nuclear  arsenals  despite  the  desire  to  curb  pro- 
liferation. It  also  drew  Western  Europe  into  ambiguous  positions 
regarding  other  policies  toward  South  Africa,  and  created  political 
and  economic  ties  among  a  variety  of  countries  that  seriously  com- 
plicated international  affairs  in  the  midst  of  the  already  complex 
relationships  of  the  Cold  War.  Such  relationships  would  become 
even  more  complicated  in  the  event  of  any  open  conflict. 

There  is  one  extremely  critical  question  that  arises  when  dis- 
cussing South  Africa's,  or  any  other  nation's,  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram: under  what  conditions  or  in  what  situation  would  the  gov- 
ernment believe  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the  appropriate 
response?  In  South  Africa,  the  combination  of  the  rise  of  "black 
majority  rule  in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Zimbabwe"  during  the 
late  1970s,  and  the  guerilla  campaigns  that  came  out  of  these  coun- 
tries, combined  with  the  growing  sense  of  isolation  from  the  West, 
pushed  South  Africa  to  increase  defense  spending  and  make  devel- 
opment and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  plausible.56  By  1981,  conflict 
with  Namibia  had  continued,  guerillas  had  entered  South  Africa, 
and  protests  and  strikes  continued  in  Soweto,  the  Cape,  and  other 
South  African  urban  areas.  In  light  of  these  events,  J.  E.  Spence 
wrote  that  the  government's  view  of  the  greatest  threat  to  South 
Africa  was  a  guerilla  "war  of  liberation,"  a  threat  that  was  elevated 
by  the  creation  of  Mozambique,  Angola,  and  Zimbabwe.57  These 
states  harbored  African  National  Congress  (ANC)  and  South  West 
African  People's  Organisation  resistance  and  had  Marxist  govern- 
ments, which  was  perceived  as  a  threat  in  itself  to  South  Africa 
and  fueled  South  African  fears.58  While  the  governments  of  these 
three  countries  had  pledged  not  to  allow  their  countries  to  be  used 
as  "launching  pads  for  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Republic,"  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  guerilla  movements,  and  South 
Africa  responded  in  an  "increasingly  militarized"  way  to  these 
threats.59  Jane  Hunter  speculated  that  maps  in  the  possession  of  the 
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ANC  supported  the  idea  that  the  South  African  government  would 
use  nuclear  weapons,  specifically  neutron  bombs,  against  internal 
opponents  to  preserve  its  power.60 

South  Africa  also  felt  threatened  by  increased  Soviet  influence 
in  the  surrounding  region  and  feared  that  the  Soviet  Union  want- 
ed to  prevent  the  West  from  having  access  to  raw  materials  and 
from  gaining  influence  in  the  region.61  Additionally,  the  Republic 
felt  pressure  from  the  instability  surrounding  the  fall  of  the  Shah 
in  Iran  in  1979,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  accepted  as  an  ally 
of  the  West,  and  from  the  good  chance  that  the  West  would  not 
only  fail  to  protect  South  Africa  from  the  Soviets,  but  would  also 
"dissociate"  itself  from  South  Africa,  reduce  trade,  and  impose 
economic  sanctions.62  Continued  Soviet  military  presence,  guerilla 
attacks,  UN  sanctions,  Western  pressure  against  apartheid,  and 
developments  toward  "genuine  majority  rule  in  South  Africa"  all 
contributed  to  the  growing  possibility  that  South  Africa  might  turn 
to  declaring  possession  of,  or  actually  using,  nuclear  weapons  to 
prove  itself  to  the  world,  to  ward  off  Soviet  and  African  influence, 
and  to  "encourage  Western  intervention."63  The  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  especially  in  a  preventative  attack,  would  demonstrate 
the  Republic's  military  capability  and  inhibit  and  discourage  other 
states  from  attacking  South  Africa.64  Nuclear  weapons  might  have 
been  especially  useful  to  South  Africa  if  the  Soviet  Union  supported 
opponents  to  apartheid  and  had  weapons  that  could  reach  South 
Africa  In  this  situation,  the  South  African  government  would  be 
able  to  claim  self-defense,  thus  demonstrating  the  South  African 
government's  "commitment  to  assure  the  survival  of  the  Afrikaner 
people."65 

Ronald  Walters  speculated  that  the  South  African  government 
would  not  count  consequences  of  nuclear  action  among  its  pri- 
mary concerns,  since  targets  would  be  located  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  country,66  but  it  would  have  been  extremely 
ineffective  and  unwise  for  South  Africa  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
The  government  still  ran  the  risk  of  isolating  itself  from  the  West 
and  "inviting  diplomatic  and  economic  retaliation"  if  it  were  to 
continue  developing  nuclear  weapons.67  J.  E.  Spence  believed  that 
nuclear  weapons  were  not  useful  against  the  "revolutionary  move- 
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ments"  South  Africa  faced,  as  threats  of  nuclear  attacks  do  not  give 
a  government  leverage  over  revolutionaries  who  have  "everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose"  and  for  whom  "death  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference."68  Although  South  Africa  was  the  stron- 
gest military  and  economic  power  in  southern  Africa,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  guerilla  attacks;  however,  South  Africa's 
conventional  weaponry  gave  the  Republic  an  ability  to  deter  and 
respond  to  attacks  that  nuclear  weapons  would  not  enhance.69  De- 
spite these  compelling  reasons  against  developing  and  using  nucle- 
ar weapons,  Walters  contrasts  the  South  African  situation  to  the 
United  States'  involvement  in  Vietnam.  He  believed  that  the  South 
African  government  neither  fully  considered  international  public 
opinion  nor  had  "the  option  of  withdrawal"  like  the  United  States 
had,  making  it  more  likely  that  the  Republic  would  defend  its  way 
of  life  through  nuclear  means,70  even  though  such  action  would  not 
produce  the  desired  results  and  would  create  an  even  more  danger- 
ous situation  for  South  African  security  and  for  the  global  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

South  Africa's  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  was  a  "grave 
threat  to  the  whole  of  Africa,"  making  the  Republic's  nuclear  pro- 
gram a  truly  global  concern,  especially  during  the  1970s  as  South 
Africa's  isolation  increased  and  incentives  against  developing  and 
using  nuclear  weapons  slowly  disappeared. 71  This  pattern  of  an  iso- 
lated, alienated  nation  with  hostile  neighbors  and  a  secret  program 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  that  it  had  the  potential  to  use  against 
its  neighbors  repeats  itself  in  numerous  countries  during  the  last  de- 
cades of  the  twentieth  century  and  forces  the  major  Western  pow- 
ers to  respond  to  the  threats  posed  by  these  situations.  This  need  is 
complicated  by  the  degree  of  Western  influence  in  the  creation  of 
these  nuclear  programs  and  the  complex  diplomatic  relationships 
that  result.  Consequently,  conflict  persists  not  only  between  Western 
powers  and  "pariah"  nations  but  also  among  the  Western  powers, 
as  some  nations  seek  to  protect  their  own  diplomatic  and  economic 
interests  while  others  attempt  to  bring  ideals  of  non-proliferation 
and  international  cooperation  to  fruition.  The  net  result,  however, 
has  continuously  been  greater  conflict  and  division  among  all  na- 
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tions,  both  Western  and  non-Western.  However,  the  West  directs 
more  attention  to  certain  nations  as  a  result  of  Western  interests, 
which  often  carry  more  weight  in  policy  formation  than  do  genuine 
threats  to  global  security.  Unfortunately,  this  creates  a  dangerous 
global  situation  when  states  who  are  not  engaged  in  nuclear  devel- 
opment, or  who  are  engaged  in  only  limited  nuclear  development, 
are  the  targets  of  non-proliferation  policies  while  nations  that  do 
not  attract  Western  political  and  economic  attention  are  allowed  to 
continue  to  developing  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons. 

This  was  the  case  during  the  1970s  and  1980s.  South  Africa's 
nuclear  program  was  a  genuine  threat  to  global  security,  yet  the 
nation  did  not  receive  the  same  attention  that  other  nations  re- 
ceived, even  though  South  Africa  was  working  with  these  nations 
to  develop  its  nuclear  weapons.  Some  authors  believe  that  the  re- 
alistic chance  that  South  Africa  would  use  a  nuclear  weapon  was 
quite  small,  but  considering  the  enormous  diplomatic  pressures  and 
threats  that  the  South  African  government  perceived,  it  is  unclear 
whether  South  Africa  would  have  become  desperate  enough  to  turn 
to  a  nuclear  weapon  to  confront  anticipated  attacks.  This  makes 
one  wonder  where  the  greatest  threat  to  global  security  lay  during 
the  1970s,  and  whether  world  leaders  made  the  appropriate  policy 
choices  in  confronting  challenges  to  peace  and  security. 

This  dilemma,  over  which  nations  pose  the  greatest  threat  to 
global  security,  resonates  in  contemporary  affairs  as  the  world  con- 
tinues to  face  the  aftermath  of  both  colonialism  and  the  Cold  War 
as  well  to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  the  growing  number  of  nu- 
clear capable  states.  The  issues  surrounding  South  Africa's  nuclear 
development  are  not  unique  to  South  Africa  and  can  be  seen  in 
present  relationships  and  conflicts  among  nations.  It  is  as  impor- 
tant today  as  it  was  in  the  1970s  for  world  leaders  to  recognize 
these  conditions  in  all  nations,  not  simply  those  in  which  there  is 
political  or  economic  interest,  and  take  steps  to  defuse  conflict  and 
ensure  that  no  country  sees  the  need  to  build  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  weapons  and  thus  put  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  jeopardy. 
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Dependence  and  Development: 

The  Case  of  Jamaica 


JUNELLE    WRIGHT 


The  decades  following  the  Second  World  War  were  character- 
ized by  the  transformation  of  the  international  system.  The 
formation  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system  and  the  emergence 
of  the  East-West  divide  set  the  stage  for  a  new  international  order 
shaped  by  liberal  democratic  ideas,  international  capitalism,  and 
bipolar  power  struggles.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  this  new 
world  order,  a  wave  of  decolonization  swept  across  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Caribbean  producing  a  myriad  of  newly  independent  na- 
tion-states. Though  formally  recognized  internationally  and  viewed 
as  sovereign  actors,  these  nations  have  been  unable  to  integrate  and 
function  in  the  international  order.  Plagued  by  political  instabil- 
ity, poverty,  and  debt,  developing  countries  have  been  incapable  of 
achieving  the  adequate  levels  of  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment needed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  emerging  global  network. 
Instead,  they  have  remained  enmeshed  in  a  state  of  underdevelop- 
ment. 

This  phenomenon  of  chronic  underdevelopment  in  the  Third 
World  has  been  the  focus  of  intense  academic  scrutiny  aimed  at  de- 
termining its  root  causes.  Many  theorists  have  sought  to  establish  a 
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link  between  underdevelopment,  colonialism,  and  the  international 
system  in  what  is  known  as  dependency  theory.  The  basic  premise 
of  dependency  theory  is  that  underdevelopment  is  the  result  of  the 
economic  and  political  dependence  of  the  periphery  (Third  World 
countries)  upon  the  core  (developed  countries),  which  is  the  result 
of  both  the  legacy  of  colonialism,  the  structure  of  the  international 
system  and  the  internal  economic  structures  of  third  world  nations.1 
Thus  important  questions  to  examine  are:  is  dependency  an  accu- 
rate explanation  for  third  world  nations?  Are  there  other  explana- 
tions? To  what  levels  are  "dependent  nations"  truly  dependent?  In 
this  paper,  I  will  examine  the  various  aspects  of  dependence  pre- 
sented by  dependency  theory  and  their  validity  by  applying  them  to 
the  case  of  Jamaica. 

A  Look  at  Dependency 

Dependency  and  its  profound  impact  on  development  are  rooted 
in  the  organization  and  function  of  the  national  and  international 
economy.  Brazilian  economist  Theotonio  Dos  Santos  defines  de- 
pendency as  "a  situation  in  which  the  economy  of  certain  coun- 
tries is  conditioned  by  the  development  and  expansion  of  another 
economy  to  which  the  former  is  subjugated."2  In  other  words,  an 
unequal  economic  relationship  exists  between  nations,  by  which 
some  are  strong  and  self-sustaining  and  the  development  of  the 
weaker  states  is  dependent  upon  that  strength.  This  type  of  depen- 
dency, it  is  argued,  is  the  direct  result  of  colonial  domination.  The 
internal  structures  of  former  colonies  have  been  shaped  in  such  a 
way  that  has  created  a  relationship  of  economic  dependency  on  the 
members  of  the  core.  Under  colonial  rule,  Dos  Santos  explains,  the 
economies  of  colonial  territories  were  focused  on  the  production  of 
goods  and  the  extraction  of  raw  materials  for  purpose  of  export. 
This  resulted  in  specialization  of  production  and  a  lack  of  diversifi- 
cation. Similarly,  export  focused  production  resulted  in  the  neglect 
of  domestic  markets,  in  turn  leading  to  lack  of  indigenous  produc- 
tion and  consumption  capabilities.  Moreover,  the  development  of 
externally  focused  economies  meant  profits,  as  well  as  goods,  could 
not  be  reinvested  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  development.  This 
ultimately  contributed  to  the  present  underdevelopment.3 
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After  independence,  these  economies  remained  bound  in  the  co- 
lonial economic  structure.  They  continued  to  rely  upon  the  export 
of  a  few  commodities  for  profit,  making  former  colonies  extremely 
vulnerable  to  shifts  in  the  international  demand  for  and  value  of 
these  commodities.  With  the  sale  of  these  commodities  being  neces- 
sary to  acquire  foreign  exchange,  decreases  in  demand  propelled 
many  nations  towards  crisis  situations  that  could  only  be  averted 
through  borrowing.  A  solution  to  the  lack  of  domestic  resources 
was  also  sought  through  foreign  investment  and  aid.  Similarly,  do- 
mestic investors  chose  to  invest  in  strong  multinational,  rather  than 
weak  indigenous,  enterprises.  Coupled  with  external  debt,  these 
trends  resulted  in  an  outward  flow  of  financial  capital.  These  four 
areas — foreign  investment,  foreign  aid,  external  debt,  and  trade  re- 
lations— form  the  foundation  of  Third  World  dependency,  crippling 
the  development  process.4 

Foreign  investment,  the  first  major  contributor  to  underdevel- 
opment, creates  a  dependent  relationship  strikingly  similar  to  that 
which  existed  under  colonial  rule,  namely  foreign  ownership  of 
capital.  As  we  will  see  in  the  case  study  of  Jamaica,  Third  World 
nations,  given  their  insufficient  resources,  seek  to  fund  development 
by  attracting  foreign  investment — both  direct  and  indirect — in  a 
strategy  known  as  dependent  development.5  Direct  investment  by 
multi-national  enterprises  often  does  more  harm  than  good  for  the 
development  process,  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  profits  is  rein- 
vested in  local  enterprises.  Additionally,  the  enterprises  established 
are  under  foreign  ownership  and  based  upon  foreign  interests.  This 
has  serious  implications  for  domestic  politics  within  the  dependent 
nation,  as  multinationals  gain  an  increasing  amount  of  influence.6 
Indirect  investment  is  particularly  dangerous  for  developing  na- 
tions given  its  volatility,  as  it  is  subject  to  'contagion'  and  shifting 
market  conditions.  Political  risks  may  deter  private  investors  and 
investment  panics  based  on  speculation  can  devastate  Third  World 
economies  as  they  did  during  the  debt  crisis  of  the  1980s.  At  that 
time,  the  aftermath  of  the  oil  shocks  of  the  1970s  caused  investment 
panic,  resulting  in  a  collapse  of  financial  institutions  that  swept 
across  the  Third  World  from  South  East  Asia  to  Latin  America  and 
forced  many  nations  to  default  on  international  loans.7 
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According  to  dependency  theorists,  foreign  aid  is  another  source 
of  foreign  capital  that  presents  an  obstacle  to  developing  countries. 
Foreign  aid  can  come  in  the  form  of  private  aid  packages  estab- 
lished bilaterally  (such  as  U.S.  aid  to  Jamaica)  or  through  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  and  World  Bank.  Appealing  for  foreign  aid  of  this  kind  is  an- 
other method  by  which  Third  World  nations  seek,  or  are  compelled 
to  seek,  in  order  to  fund  their  development  as  a  result  of  financial 
crisis.  One  of  the  main  problems  of  foreign  aid  is  the  conditionality 
often  tied  to  funding.  Private  aid  from  countries  such  as  the  United 
States  is  often  tied  to  conditions  such  as  support  for  foreign  policy 
objectives  or  terms  of  trade  favorable  to  the  stronger  nation — and 
disadvantageous  to  the  domestic  economy.  In  the  case  of  the  IMF  or 
World  Bank,  aid  is  often  tied  to  demands  for  structural  adjustments 
or  budget  controls  that  can  be  costly  to  implement,  both  politically 
and  socially.8  Accepting  such  conditionalities  leads  to  a  tremendous 
loss  in  the  political  power  and  independence  of  developing  nations 
by  depriving  the  leadership  control  over  its  own  economic  policy. 
This  loss  of  power  forms  the  core  of  the  neo- colonialist  argument. 
According  to  the  neo-colonialist  perspective,  there  can  be  "no  real 
political  independence  while  economic  dependence  remains."9  In 
other  words,  although  the  colonies  were  granted  political  indepen- 
dence, colonial  style  dependence  continues  in  the  form  of  economic 
domination.  Lack  of  control  over  the  economy,  in  turn,  contributes 
to  state  failure — the  inability  of  the  state  to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
citizenry — and  underdevelopment. 10 

The  burden  of  external  debt  is  another  serious  contributor  to 
underdevelopment  and  dependency,  and  is  closely  linked  to  the  is- 
sue of  foreign  aid.  As  previously  mentioned,  aid  comes  from  unilat- 
eral grants  by  developing  nations,  through  loans  from  international 
organizations,  or  from  loans  also  granted  by  private  commercial 
banks.  As  nations  seek  to  fund  their  development  (or  advert  finan- 
cial crisis)  by  way  of  foreign  or  domestic  loans,  increasing  debts  in 
combination  with  an  inadequate  pace  of  industrialization  causes  a 
greater  and  greater  portion  of  export  yields  to  be  directed  towards 
debt  servicing  rather  than  the  necessary  developmental  programs. 
Short-term  financial  flows  in  particular  contribute  to  this  problem. 
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Short-term  loans  require  repayment  in  one  to  two  years — a  span  of 
time  that  is  insufficient  to  achieve  the  level  of  large-scale  develop- 
ment necessary  to  produce  an  adequate  financial  yield.11  The  result 
is  the  financial  bondage  of  the  periphery  and  little  progress  in  de- 
velopment. 

The  final  area  of  Third  World  dependency  is  that  of  trade  re- 
lations. In  many  ways,  the  balance  and  structure  of  trade  rela- 
tions for  developing  countries  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the  crisis  of 
debt  and  dependency  on  foreign  aid.  Recalling  the  initial  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  colonial  economic  structures,  many  postcolonial 
economies  rely  on  a  few  primary  products  of  export — most  of  these 
being  agricultural  and  other  low  value-added  goods.12  As  a  result, 
decreasing  demand  for  these  goods  due  to  technological  advance- 
ment and  the  emergence  of  substitutes  causes  a  major  decrease  in 
value — and  hence  in  profit — of  these  exports  that  can  lead  to  finan- 
cial crisis.13  Not  only  does  this  primary-product  vulnerability  affect 
dependency  and  development  through  aid,  but  trade  practices  of 
rich  nations  further  solidify  dependent  relationships — and  arguably 
actively  under  develop  nations.  Trading  structures  dominated  by 
the  economic  interests  of  rich  countries  restrict  the  value  of  poor 
country  products  and  their  access  to  markets  in  developed  nations 
by  way  of  high  tariffs,  subsidies  for  their  own  agricultural  products, 
as  well  as  monopolies  on  industrial  technology  and  intellectual 
property.14  These  trade  imbalances  are  detrimental  to  developing 
economies,  and  adjustments  in  these  trade  policies  have  the  power 
to  uphold  or  destroy  them. 

Dependency  theory  is  perhaps  the  single  most  useful  explana- 
tion of  underdevelopment  in  the  third  world,  although  as  with  all 
theories,  it  has  its  limitations.  Using  the  four  basic  elements  of  de- 
pendency, I  will  now  examine  the  case  of  Jamaica  and  assess  the  ap- 
plicability of  these  explanations  to  the  nation's  underdevelopment. 
I  will  also  attempt  to  determine  possible  alternative  explanations. 

Dependency  in  the  Case  of  Jamaica 

The  small  island  nation  of  Jamaica  is  one  of  deceptive  natural 
beauty.  Beyond  its  fair  weather  and  fine  beaches,  the  nation  suffers 
the  same  fate  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  developing  world — 
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poverty,  high  rates  of  unemployment,  significant  external  debt, 
corruption,  political  instability,  crime,  and  violence.  Consider  the 
following  statistics:  In  Jamaica,  18.7  percent15  of  the  population 
live  below  the  poverty  line  and  official  unemployment  is  11.2  per- 
cent16 despite  high  literacy  rates  and  the  productive  potential  of  the 
society.  According  to  the  World  Bank,  in  2003  Jamaican  debt  had 
reached  6.1  billion  U.S.  dollars  and  continues  to  grow  as  the  nation 
has  faced  sharp  economic  downturn.17  These  economic  conditions 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  social  problems  of  instability,  crime, 
and  violence  that  further  inhibit  the  nation's  development.  Exam- 
ined in  the  context  of  dependency  theory  one  must  ask:  What  kind 
of  dependent  relationships  exists  between  Jamaica  and  developed 
nations?  To  what  degree  can  the  economic  conditions,  and  the  re- 
sulting development  issues,  in  Jamaica  be  attributed  to  dependent 
relationships?  And  are  there  other  viable  explanations  for  these 
conditions?  To  this  end,  I  will  examine  the  Jamaican  experience 
with  development  and  the  roles  of  foreign  investment,  aid,  external 
debt,  and  trade. 

An  Overview  of  the  Jamaican  Economy 

Jamaica's  colonial  history  began  in  1622,  when  the  British  seized 
the  island.  Jamaican  exports  during  the  early  colonial  era  includ- 
ed tobacco,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  ginger.  Its  most  important  export, 
however,  was  sugar.  Jamaica  was  the  leading  producer  of  sugar  in 
the  Caribbean  for  most  of  the  18th  century.  Most  of  its  economic 
development  was  the  result  of  private  enterprise  by  the  colonists, 
rather  than  the  centralized  delegation  by  the  crown.  Jamaica  was 
also  exploited  for  its  geographic  advantages.  In  the  heart  of  Spanish 
territories,  a  large-scale  illegal  trading  by  way  of  piracy  and  plunder 
as  well  as  legal  forms  of  trade  with  Spain  emerged,  operating  out  of 
Port  Royal.  Together  with  the  slave  trade,  this  generated  the  wealth 
that  fueled  the  sugar  cane  industry.  As  time  progressed,  however, 
the  emergence  of  forms  of  sugar  other  than  cane  emerged,  erod- 
ing its  value.  Additionally,  the  abolition  of  slavery  handicapped  the 
plantation  system  and  British  interest  gradually  waned.18  As  early 
as  1869,  however,  Jamaica's  wealth  in  bauxite  was  discovered.  By 
1939,  the  Bayers  refinement  process  had  made  it  marketable  and 
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by  1952  it  became  one  of  Jamaica's  primary  exports.19  The  modern 
economy  of  Jamaica  relies  primarily  on  the  bauxite  and  aluminum 
industry  as  well  as  tourism.  Tourism  is  particularly  important,  and 
the  September  11th  attacks  on  the  United  States  dealt  it  a  serious 
blow. 

Foreign  Investment,  Aid,  and  Dependent  Development 

According  to  Mandel,  the  fundamental  problem  of  developing 
nations  in  the  Caribbean  (and  throughout  the  Third  World)  has 
been  the  lack  of  the  structural  and  technological  capacity  for  self- 
sustained  economic  growth.20  As  I  will  discuss  in  the  section  on 
trade,  the  prohibitively  large  expense  of  industrial  machinery,  and 
the  rich  country  monopoly  on  patents,  makes  the  achievement  of 
self-sufficient  growth  nearly  impossible.  As  a  result,  nations  such  as 
Jamaica  have  been  obligated  to  rely  on  the  only  remaining  means 
of  development,  namely,  dependent  development.  Since  before  its 
independence  in  1962,  Jamaican  leaders  have  relied  upon  foreign 
investment  in  an  attempt  to  boost  the  economy  and  tackle  the  enor- 
mous task  of  alleviating  the  harsh  living  conditions  suffered  by  its 
people.  From  1950  until  1970,  under  both  Jamaican  Labor  Party 
(JLP)  and  People's  National  Party  (PNP)  leadership,  Jamaica  pur- 
sued a  strategy  known  as  "industrialization  by  invitation."  Jamaica 
sought  to  industrialize  by  attracting  foreign  direct  investment  and 
aid  funding  from  the  U.S.  and  other  western  nations.  By  adopting  a 
pro-western,  anti-communist  foreign  policy,  they  attempted  to  cre- 
ate a  "friendly"  investment  atmosphere  that  would  provide  incen- 
tive for  western  companies  and  encourage  the  offering  of  aid  pack- 
ages. Additionally,  a  policy  of  import  substitution  was  employed  to 
nurture  domestic  industries. 

Foreign  companies  invested  heavily  in  the  bauxite  industry  as 
well  as  tourism,  banking,  insurance,  and  export  agriculture.  Initial- 
ly, these  policies  achieved  some  success  in  terms  of  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP),  which  grew  at  a  rate  of  7  per  year.21  This  growth, 
however,  was  deceptive.  Firstly,  the  lack  of  domestic  productive  ca- 
pacity necessitated  the  importation  of  an  amount  of  energy,  food, 
consumer  goods,  and  industrial  materials  that  far  exceeded  exports. 
The  resulting  trade  deficit  and  insufficiency  of  funds  deepened  Ja- 
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maican  dependency  on  foreign  capital.  Secondly,  the  growth  expe- 
rienced during  the  period  was  unevenly  distributed,  causing  even 
greater  inequality  and  startling  increases  in  the  unemployment  rate, 
as  formerly  labor  intensive  jobs  were  overtaken  by  industrial  tech- 
nology. By  1972,  the  unemployment  rate  reached  24  percent  and 
major  sectors  of  the  economy  were  foreign-owned.22  The  result  was 
political  instability  and  an  exponential  increase  in  violent  crime. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  and  failures  of  the  "industrializa- 
tion by  invitation"  program,  the  newly  elected  PNP  government 
under  Michael  Manley  attempted  to  'undo'  Jamaican  dependency 
through  a  series  of  radical  reforms.  The  reforms  included:  1)  gov- 
ernment purchase  of  key  enterprises;  2)  the  promotion  of  regional 
integration  among  developing  countries;  and  3)  the  diversification 
of  aid  and  export  sources.  Manley  was  a  national  socialist  whose 
goals  were  to  alleviate  the  desperate  conditions  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  that  plagued  the  nation.  This  program,  known  as 
"national  economic  development"  sought  to  reestablish  Jamaica's 
control  over  its  economy,  resolve  its  social  crisis,  and  reduce  its 
vulnerability  to  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  its  key  goods.  One  of 
his  noteworthy  successes  was  the  formation  of  the  International 
Bauxite  Association  (IBA),  a  cartel  of  bauxite  producers  that  was 
tremendously  effective  in  regaining  Jamaican  control  of  bauxite  in- 
dustries. His  policy  objectives  also  included  increased  trade  with 
developing  nations.  He  was  a  proponent  of  Third  World  solidar- 
ity, which  he  sought  to  achieve  through  the  Caribbean  Community 
(CARICOM).  This  included  more  intimate  relations  with  social- 
ist nations  (including  Cuba),  and  generally  aimed  at  "undermining 
market  regulation  in  the  international  capitalist  economy."23 

Ultimately,  however,  this  new  plan  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  the  dependent  development  program — failure.  The  U.S.  dis- 
approval of  Jamaican  ties  with  Cuba  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the 
economy  when  the  U.S.  cut  off  aid  and  'discouraged'  tourism  to 
the  island.  In  combination  with  other  global  factors  such  as  the 
oil  shocks,  the  result  was  financial  crisis,  the  inevitable  appeal  to 
the  IMF,  and  the  demise  of  'independent'  development.  Though 
the  Manley  government  was  reluctant  to  resort  to  IMF  interven- 
tion, (first  accepting,  then  rejecting  the  "shock  treatment"  plan24), 
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it  ultimately  succumbed  to  the  reality  that  there  was  no  alternative. 
When  the  'economic  therapy'  of  the  IMF  — including  the  cutting 
of  consumption  levels  and  real  wages — was  applied,  the  negative 
social  consequences  resulted  in  the  demise  of  the  PNP  government 
and  the  rise  of  the  JLP  under  Edward  Seaga. 

The  failure  of  the  Manley  economic  program,  and  the  attempt  to 
develop  independently,  is  a  testament  to  the  realities  of  third  world 
dependency  as  argued  by  the  proponents  of  dependency  theory.  In 
the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  sheer  lack  of  adequate  financial  and  capital 
resources  necessitates  the  appeal  for  support  from  abroad.  This,  of 
course,  has  implications  for  the  political  realm.  In  the  1950-60s,  one 
of  the  key  tactics  of  the  Jamaican  government  was  to  'play  the  U.S. 
card,'  that  is,  to  win  the  economic  support  of  the  U.S.  by  supporting 
its  foreign  policy  objectives — a  strategy  that  was  reemployed  under 
Seaga.  Though  this  may  seem  an  assertive  and  independent  move 
on  the  part  of  Jamaica,  no  real  independence  existed.  As  soon  as 
Manley  withdrew  that  political  support  and  pursued  a  more  inde- 
pendent scheme,  the  economic  situation  proved  unmanageable  and 
growth  unsustainable.  Jamaica,  therefore,  arguably  has  a  strong 
incentive — and  possibly  obligation — to  cater  to  U.S.  interests,  even 
when  that  may  entail  compromising  other  national  interests. 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  the  failure  of  the  Manley  eco- 
nomic program  was  not  the  result  of  Jamaican  dependency,  but 
rather  personal  policy  errors  in  combination  with  global  circum- 
stances outside  of  Jamaican  control.  As  Biddle  and  Stephens  men- 
tion, both  the  oils  shocks  of  1973  and  the  intensity  of  Cold  War 
bipolarity  also  contributed  to  its  failure.25  Even  if  these  conditions 
failed  to  exist,  it  is  plausible  that  the  structural  aspects  of  dependen- 
cy would  remain.  This  implies  that  the  internal  societal  structure  of 
Jamaica  (and  potentially  other  developing  nations)  is  also  the  cause 
of  its  dependence  and,  in  a  way,  artificially  creates  it.  As  Henke 
argues,  the  interests  of  Jamaican  elites — which  coincide  with  the 
interests  of  western  nations — create  a  dependent  relationship  due 
to  the  elites'  tremendous  power  in  influencing  the  foreign  economic 
policy  goals  of  the  state.  The  promotion  of  these  interests  steer  the 
nation's  economic  policy  in  the  direction  of  'western-friendly'  trade 
relations  and  thus  dependency.26  Similarly,  the  "structural  block- 
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age,"  caused  by  primary  commodity  oriented  economies  that  limit 
the  division  of  labor  and  diversification,  hinders  development  and 
results  in  economic  dependency.27 

The  Seaga  government  sought  to  repair  the  economic  failures 
of  the  Manley  era,  which  in  practice  meant  the  resurrection  of  the 
dependent  development  of  the  1950-60s.  Seaga 's  version  of  "in- 
dustrialization by  invitation"  worked  harder  to  woo  the  U.S. — then 
under  President  Reagan — and  draw  in  economic  support  by  taking 
a  strong  pro-U.S. -anti-Cuba  stance.  In  this  it  was  successful,  achiev- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI) — a 
sort  of  Marshall  Plan  for  the  Caribbean.28  Between  1980  and  1982, 
the  level  of  U.S.  aid  to  Jamaica  grew  from  $14.6  to  $140.7  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  was  supplemented  by  heavy  borrowing  from 
the  IMF  and  other  organizations.29  The  major  distinguishing  factor 
between  Seaga 's  strategy  and  that  of  his  predecessor's  was  that  he 
discarded  import  substitution.  The  Seaga  government  continued  to 
nurture  traditional  industries  as  well  as  new  enterprises,  but  relied 
more  heavily  on  foreign  loans  and  aid  than  direct  investment. 

The  Seaga  strategy  was  incapable  of  alleviating  the  economic 
and  social  crisis,  and  in  many  ways  compounded  it.  The  devalua- 
tions and  adjustments  prescribed  by  the  IMF  further  intensified  the 
soaring  unemployment  rate  and  balance  of  payments  crisis.  More- 
over, under  Seaga,  Jamaican  debt  more  than  doubled  from  U.S  $1.7 
to  U.S.  $4.7  billion.30  This  led  to  the  crisis  of  debt  service  mentioned 
by  dependency  theorists  where  by  an  increasingly  large  portion  of 
GDP  is  devoured  by  debt  servicing — to  the  detriment  of  develop- 
ment programs.  This  is  the  Catch-22  of  dependency.31 

External  Debt  and  Trade 

The  two  main  obstacles  to  Jamaican  economic  development  con- 
tinue to  be  external  debt  and  a  current  account  deficit.  According  to 
the  World  Bank,  Jamaica's  national  debt  in  2003  was  much  greater 
than  what  it  was  during  the  Seaga  era  of  two  decades  before — U.S. 
$6.1  billion — and  debt  servicing  consumed  up  to  16.5  percent  of 
the  total  GDP.  Jamaica's  negative  trade  balance  intensified  the  debt 
problem.  In  2004,  the  value  of  its  imports  was  a  staggering  60 
percent  of  GDP.32  The  problems  of  debt,  current  account  deficits, 
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and  negative  trade  relations  are  all  intrinsically  linked.  As  briefly 
mentioned  before,  the  main  problem  that  developing  nations  face 
is  the  lack  of  sufficient  productive  capacity  to  meet  the  demands 
of  society.  Dependency  theorists  explain  this  inadequacy  as  being 
the  result  of  restricted  access  to  technological  (and  other)  means  of 
production,  which  are  dominated  by  the  developed  nations — the  in- 
ternational bourgeoisie. 33  Moreover,  as  Girling  argues,  the  external 
source  of  technological  capacity  not  only  causes  dependency  on  the 
developing  world  for  those  means;  it  also  results  in  the  misalloca- 
tion  of  industrial  resources.  Essentially,  production  is  not  focused 
on  the  necessary  sectors  (such  as  agricultural  equipment)  but  rather 
those  "necessities"  of  the  bourgeoisie  (like  luxury  automobiles.)34 
The  lack  of  technological  resources  and  innovation  intensifies  the 
dependent  relationship  both  economically  and  politically,  and  gives 
the  developing  nations  a  significant  advantage  in  trade  relations. 
The  more  efficiently  produced,  cheaper  goods  of  the  developed 
world  force  domestic  production  to  deteriorate,  ultimately  deepen- 
ing the  dependency. 

Dependency  is  a  vicious  cycle.  The  lack  of  technological  means 
of  production  necessitates  that  both  the  necessary  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  productive  capacity  be  acquired  from  an  external  source. 
The  lack  of  sufficient  domestic  capital  to  obtain  these  goods  then 
necessitates  institutional  borrowing — which  contributes  to  debt  and 
comes  with  conditionalities — and  foreign  direct  investment.  The 
conditionalities  imposed  by  international  financial  institutions — of- 
ten including  the  liberalization  of  trade — then  results  in  the  flooding 
of  the  market  with  cheap  foreign  goods,  destroying  domestic  en- 
terprises that  are  unable  to  compete.  Thus,  the  externally-oriented 
development  counteracts  itself,  foreign  funded  growth  is  undone, 
and  the  cycle  repeats  itself,  driving  the  developing  nation  further 
and  further  into  debt  and  dependency.35  The  stagnation  and  even 
negative  growth  in  GDP  experienced  by  Jamaica  between  1989  and 
1999  is  a  testament  to  the  reality  of  this  type  of  downward  spiral 
of  dependency.  Annual  growth  as  of  2000  was  a  sobering  0.8  per- 
cent and  continues  to  be  barely  positive.36  Having  initial  profited 
from  the  dependent  development  approach  employed  in  the  1950's, 
1960s  and  1980s,  these  indicators  seem  to  have  frozen  and  then 
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declined  despite  continuing  contributions  of  aid  and  funding  from 
the  U.S.  and  the  IMF.  In  short,  Jamaica's  economic  growth  could 
not  be  sustained  due  to  lack  of  innovation  and  the  erosion  of  state 
finances  through  debt  services. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  however,  whether  or  not  the  cycle  of  Jamaican 
debt  and  underdevelopment  is  solely  the  result  of  the  trade  and 
technology  advantages  of  the  developing  world.  As  mentioned  in 
the  last  section,  it  is  also  important  to  weigh  the  influence  of  the 
internal  social  structure.  In  the  Jamaican  case,  these  crises  can  argu- 
ably be  linked  to  corruption  in  government  and  clientelist  relation- 
ships within  the  JLP  and  PNP.  The  potential  for  the  misuse  of  IMF 
and  aid  funds  due  to  these  two  factors  is  equally  detrimental  to 
the  system.  As  Pranab  explains,  "...when  public  resources  meant 
for  building  productivity-enhancing  infrastructure  are  diverted  for 
politicians'  private  consumption  growth  rates  will... be  affected 
adversely."37  The  misallocation  of  resources,  as  we  previously  dis- 
cussed, is  greatly  enhanced,  not  only  by  external  and  internal  inter- 
ests of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  the  institutionalized  clientalist  structure 
of  Jamaica,  by  which  the  party  in  power  allocates  resources  to- 
wards its  constituency  in  order  to  maintain  its  power.38  Since  their 
inception,  the  PNP  and  JLP  have  effectively  established  a  clientalist 
hegemony  in  Jamaican  society.  This  affects  the  efficient  use  of  fund- 
ing, firstly,  by  resulting  in  the  divergence  of  one  social  group  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  and,  secondly,  by  solidifying  the  dominance  of 
the  local  elite — the  same  elites  whose  interests  favor  dependency. 
In  addition,  corruption  and  clientelism  further  enflame  the  social 
crises  of  violence,  which  can  hinder  development  programs  and  dis- 
courage foreign  investment. 

Conclusion 

In  light  of  the  case  of  Jamaica,  what  conclusions  can  we  reach 
about  the  utility  and  accuracy  of  the  arguments  of  dependency 
theorists?  How  real  is  Third  World  dependency,  and  what  other 
explanations  can  be  offered?  The  Jamaican  experience  between 
1950  and  today  demonstrates  the  reality  and  applicability  of  de- 
pendency theory  in  the  economic  realm.  Empirical  evidence  also 
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suggests  that  this  economic  dependence  leads  to  a  profound  level  of 
political  dependency,  but  the  extent  of  its  effect  is  not  entirely  clear. 
The  Manley  program  would  seem  to  suggest  that  some  level  of 
political  self-determination  still  remains.  The  economic  restraints, 
however,  are  clearly  demonstrated.  It  is  also  clear  that  structural 
dependency — both  in  the  external  and  internal  political  and  eco- 
nomic order — does  indeed  exist  and  causes  underdevelopment.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  inadequacies  and  inefficiencies  of  the  internal 
environment  propagate  the  dependency  on  external  sources.  As 
long  as  these  inadequacies  persist,  Jamaica  and  other  Third  World 
nations  will  continue  to  be  dependent.  The  case  of  Jamaica  also 
highlights  the  importance  of  social  dynamics,  such  corruption,  the 
existence  or  tendency  towards  clientelism,  and  the  resulting  inef- 
ficiencies, in  inhibiting  development.  This  may  suggest  that  without 
transformation  in  the  political  culture,  underdevelopment  cannot 
be  corrected. 

In  sum,  dependency  in  Jamaica  is  the  product  of  both  internal 
and  external  factors  that  make  it  vulnerable  to  the  interests  of  the 
domestic  and  international  elite.  This  is  a  complicated  situation  that 
may  be  exploited  by  numerous  actors  and  is  not  easily  corrected. 
This  fate  is  one  shared  buy  the  majority  of  developing  nations.  De- 
pendency is  the  result  of  a  complex  system  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal structural  restraint.  The  demands  of  the  liberal  world  market 
economy  combined  with  the  lack  of  domestic  institutional  capacity 
(including,  for  example,  the  rule  of  law)  result  in  the  crippling  of 
Third  World  nations.  The  reality  of  dependency  represents  not  only 
a  hindrance  to  the  nations  affected  by  it,  but  for  the  international 
community  as  a  whole.  The  major  issues  of  international  society 
associated  with  economic  development,  such  as  extreme  poverty 
and  inequality,  are  also  linked  to  the  complexity  of  dependent  eco- 
nomic relationships.  As  such,  it  can  be  said  that  the  key  to  finding 
solutions  to  these  complex  problems  lies  in  the  correction  of  Third 
World  dependency. 
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NOTES    FROM 
ABROAD 


A  Deadly  Disconnect: 

Misguided  weaponry  in  the  war  on  HIV  and  AIDS  in  Africa 

CHRISTINA    GRANBERG   '03 

HIV  is  a  disease  from  America...  YOU  ARE  KILLING  US! 

I  found  this  message,  penned  by  one  of  my  students,  on  a  slip  of 
paper  in  the  box  designated,  "Youth  &  Health:  Anonymous 
Questions." 

As  an  HIV/AIDS  educator  in  rural  Swaziland,  I  anticipate  tough 
questions.  But  far  dicier  than  teaching  sex-ed  in  siSwati  is  respond- 
ing to  the  rumors  that  hurl  my  credibility  onto  shaky  ground:  The 
accusations  that  the  United  States  exports  HIV-laced  condoms  to 
Africa;  the  fear  that  AIDS  is  part  of  a  multi-pronged  strategy  of 
systemic  oppression;  the  charges  that  internationals  are  turning  a 
profit  from  the  current  crisis.  Clearing  my  throat  in  front  of  the 
classroom  and  politely  offering  a  fumbled  but  genuine  response  to 
these  claims,  my  students  are  likely  to  remain  doubtful.  Their  dubi- 
ous expressions  read,  "Of  course  you  tell  us  the  West  has  no  ulte- 
rior motives;  your  job  depends  on  the  very  existence  of  this  disease, 
and  our  believing  you." 

The  economic  West  does  indeed  assume  a  superficial  hero  stance 
on  the  matter.  Celebrities  adopt  AIDS  orphans,  benefit  concerts  jam 
for  AIDS  relief,  and  import  boutiques  feature  beaded  handicrafts 
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from  affected  corners  of  the  world.  Some  would  say  the  issue  of 
AIDS  in  Africa  is  what's  "sexy"  on  the  social  justice  scene  today. 

The  current  situation  in  Swaziland,  Southern  Africa,  is  far  more 
insidious.  It  involves  a  nineteenth  century  scourge — Colonialism 
— that  traumatized  the  continent  much  of  the  20th  century,  and  is 
now  metastasizing  as  it  fuses  with  this  foremost  health  crisis  of  the 
21st  century,  HIV/ AIDS.  This  predicament  poses  a  serious  dilemma 
for  internationals  approaching  the  topic,  and  demands  scrutiny  in 
our  resource  investment,  coordination  with  community  efforts,  and 
the  very  manner  in  which  we  view  and  advise  the  "beneficiaries." 


A  small,  landlocked  bead  of  land,  Swaziland  is  routinely  eclipsed 
by  the  vacillating  infamy  and  glory  of  her  neighbors.  The  notorious 
economic  upheaval  of  Zimbabwe  and  South  Africa's  status  as  the 
darling  of  democratic  success  still  garner  bolder  headlines.  Never- 
theless, Swaziland  maintains  a  sobering  distinction  as  the  nation 
with  the  highest  rates  of  HIV  in  the  world,  with  an  estimated  43 
percent  of  the  adult  population  infected.  One  indicator  of  this  sta- 
tistic emerged  last  year  when  Swaziland  was  identified  as  the  nation 
with  the  lowest  life  expectancy  anywhere  on  the  globe,  capping  the 
average  lifespan  at  just  32.6  years. 

Swaziland  is  a  relative  pocket  of  peace — at  least  cosmetically — 
amid  a  region  still  reeling  from  brutal  civil  war  and  Apartheid's  sys- 
temic racism.  However,  despite  evading  armed  conflict,  the  country 
still  bears  scars  of  British  dominance  and  its  repercussions.  This 
is  visible  in  a  school  system  that  flushes  out  even  capable  students 
who  fail  English.  It  causes  a  continuing  dilemma  in  the  shifting  rec- 
ognition of  traditional  land  and  property  rights.  Swaziland's  co- 
lonial past  also  persists  in  a  deeply  rooted  dependence — and  even 
insistence — on  the  expertise  and  contributions  of  outsiders. 

Even  in  a  nation  admired  for  largely  retaining  cultural  consis- 
tency following  formal  colonialism,  Swaziland  endures  destructive 
social  transformations.  Industrialization  extracted  able-bodied  men 
from  their  rural  communities  into  the  mines,  large  scale  farms,  and 
trucking  industries  across  southern  Africa,  leading  to  the  normal- 
y 
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ization  of  more  transient  lifestyles.  This  slices  a  deep  wound  in  the 
traditional  Swazi  family  unit  and  gender  dynamics.  Symptomatic  of 
this  general  disintegration  of  traditional  values  is  widespread  alco- 
holism that  further  inflames  rates  of  sexual  abuse  and  HIV  trans- 
mission. But  the  most  dangerous  side  effects  of  its  industrialized 
colonialism  are  the  "corridors  of  disease,"  linking  health  crises  such 
as  HIV  with  transient  laborers'  rural  communities.  No  strategists 
could  have  designed  a  more  effective  tool  for  epidemiological  di- 
saster. 


HIV/AIDS  in  Africa  is  a  well-publicized  issue  attracting  aid 
workers,  religious  groups,  medical  school  students,  and  tourist  vol- 
unteers alike.  However,  the  economic  and  cultural  divide  is  often 
all  too  visible:  Photographs  frequently  printed  in  the  national  news- 
papers display  non-governmental  organization  (NGO)  and  United 
Nations  representatives  seated  in  table-clothed  discussion,  tucked 
away  in  Swaziland's  forested  resorts.  Poised  over  buffet  meals  and 
floral  arrangements,  they  seem  to  express  to  the  viewer,  "Don't 
worry — We're  working  on  it,"  in  less  convincing  terms. 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  the  increasing  presence  of  internationals 
anchored  in  the  country  "combating  HIV  &  AIDS"  is  often  per- 
ceived as  the  newest  wave  of  imperialism?  The  foreign  belungu  aid 
workers  equipped  with  logo-emblazoned  Landcruisers  zigzag  the 
country,  trailing  clouds  of  suspicion  in  their  midst.  They  are  all 
imported  parts  transforming  the  issues  of  HIV  and  AIDS  into  an  in- 
dustry in  the  region — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  their  intended  beneficia- 
ries. Some  Swazis  will  allege,  "These  NGOs  are  making  a  living  off 
our  suffering."  Others  go  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  West  of  manufac- 
turing the  disease:  "Infecting  [Swazis]  with  the  disease  is  a  strategy 
of  America  and  Europe;  they  don't  want  to  see  Africans  progress." 
Despite  the  heavy  pockets  and  good  intentions  of  internationals, 
the  misconceptions  surrounding  the  origins  of  HIV  present  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  path  of  their  success. 

Even  more  unflattering  is  the  atmosphere  of  competition  and 
lack  of  coordination  amongst  NGOs  serving  rural  communities. 
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Major  victims  of  this  rivalry  are  rural  clinics.  Several  NGOs  dis- 
patch mobile  testing  teams  throughout  the  country  on  appointed 
days  to  serve  the  unequipped  rural  clinics.  Clinics  can  typically 
expect  one  testing  day  per  month  due  to  the  high  demand.  When 
I  first  arrived  in  2003,  there  was  only  one  national  organization 
with  a  de  facto  monopoly  on  training  counselors  for  HIV  testing. 
Finally  other  organizations  were  permitted  to  offer  these  services, 
though  the  swelling  need  for  mobile  testing  still  overextended  the 
various  teams.  At  Mashobeni  Clinic,  where  I  assist  with  arranging 
HIV  testing,  the  regional  NGO  mobile  testing  unit  experienced  an 
"overbooked"  schedule  for  several  months.  In  offering  and  encour- 
aging testing,  consistency  is  vital.  Therefore  the  clinic  staff  and  I 
attempted  to  arrange  for  another  organization  to  take  their  place 
for  the  time  period.  When  it  became  known  that  the  other  had  been 
involved,  both  organizations  refused  to  work  in  the  community. 
The  old  organization  accused  the  stand-in  team  of  "always  steal- 
ing" their  territory.  After  coming  once,  the  new  organization  com- 
plained, "Why  should  we  continue  there?  They  have  the  numbers," 
meaning  the  initial  testing  team  had  the  benefit  of  reporting  first- 
time  testers  to  grant  providers.  In  the  end,  the  real  losers  were  the 
rural  community  members,  and  it  took  some  coaxing  to  retrieve 
one  of  the  testing  teams. 

Another  example  of  this  dangerous  disconnect  occurs  periodi- 
cally in  Swaziland  when  a  particular  faith-based  operation  pumps 
teams  of  young,  well-meaning  internationals  into  rural  communities 
to  teach  for  several  days  in  area  schools.  Their  curriculum,  an  ener- 
getic series  of  activities  offering  the  basics  of  HIV,  dangers  of  early 
sex,  and  abstinence  promotion,  engages  students  and  sends  them 
home  with  colorful  workbooks  complete  with  virginity  oaths.  This 
program  may  be  appealing  in  a  nation  as  heavily  religious  as  Swazi- 
land. However,  problems  arise  when  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
relies  on  simplifications,  half-truths,  and  outright  falsehoods — such 
as  teaching  the  students  that  condoms  contain  holes  and  cannot 
protect  them  against  HIV.  More  disconcerting  is  when  the  misin- 
formation occurs  within  communities  where  long-term  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  teach  the  exact  opposite.  Confusion  amongst  young  peo- 
ple in  this  case  can  be  a  life  sentence. 
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Regardless  of  access  to  accurate  information,  Swazis  are  hyper- 
aware  of  HIV  and  AIDS.  A  vast  array  of  organizations  and  initia- 
tives within  the  country  clutter  the  landscape  with  tailored  imagery 
and  slogans.  The  red  AIDS  ribbon  is  pasted  across  rubbish  bins 
and  minibuses,  incorporated  into  handicraft  designs,  and  adorns 
the  masthead  of  the  daily  paper.  It  is  an  ubiquity  that  nearly  renders 
the  symbol  meaningless. 

Accompanying  the  iconography  of  the  crisis  is  exhausted  rheto- 
ric. There  are  the  tired  expressions  splashed  across  rusty  roadside 
billboards,  "Be  Wise:  Condomise",  and  "AIDS  Kills  /Jesus  Saves." 
Along  with  this  is  the  sterility  of  NGO-speak  labeling  the  nation, 
"the  epicenter  of  the  HIV  pandemic"  in  need  of  "behavior  change" 
and  "impact  mitigation."  Even  the  term  "orphan"  did  not  exist  in 
siSwati  until  recent  years,  much  less  the  qualifiers  "single  orphan" 
(death  of  one  parent),  "double  orphan"  (death  of  both  parents)  and 
the  "orphaned  elderly"  (aged  Swazis  whose  children — their  tradi- 
tional caregivers — have  died). 

This  uncoordinated  information  overload  not  only  costs  orga- 
nizations money  better  spent  elsewhere,  but  works  to  desensitize  a 
nation  that  can't  afford  to  look  away. 


Undeniably,  leadership  plays  an  enormous  role  in  containing  the 
crisis.  The  Kenyan  government's  refusal  to  acknowledge  HIV  in  the 
country  for  fear  of  damaging  tourism  was  a  deadly  misstep.  Alter- 
natively, Ugandan  president  Yoweri  Museveni  acted  promptly  as  he 
watched  fellow  comrades  become  ill,  and  rates  in  the  country  were 
stabilized  through  comprehensive  public  education.  Swaziland's  re- 
sponse to  HIV  could  be  described,  at  best,  as  "laissez-faire." 

King  Mswati  III,  a  British-educated  38-year-old,  rules  Swaziland 
as  one  of  the  last  absolute  monarchs  in  the  world.  In  the  midst 
of  globalization,  he  solidifies  the  country's  traditional  leadership 
and  cultural  observances.  However,  Mswati  appears  more  firmly 
staunch  on  levying  resources  to  equip  his  wives  with  luxury  SUVs 
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and  palatial  homes  than  advocating  for  the  intensive  reforms  crucial 
in  resuscitating  Swaziland's  prospects  for  survival.  In  recent  years 
the  king  has  graced  Parade  magazine's  expose  of  the  world's  "Top 
Ten  Dictators"  for  his  pattern  of  choosing  high-school  age  brides, 
along  with  his  general  negligence  in  addressing  and  combating  the 
HIV  crisis. 

Despite  falling  far  short  of  democracy,  the  Swazi  monarchy  and 
feudalist  chiefdom  system  cannot  be  an  excuse  for  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  international  community.  The  U.S.  President's  Emer- 
gency Plan  for  AIDS  Relief  (PEPFAR)  is  a  highly  stipulated  fund 
that  critics  view  as  more  of  a  dangling  carrot  toward  democracy 
than  resolute  resource  sharing  in  the  name  of  global  health  and 
welfare.  Even  so,  the  $15  billion  fund  is  the  largest  government 
contribution  to  fighting  HIV  in  "the  world's  most  severely  affected 
nations."  Inconceivably,  with  infection  rates  steadily  climbing  to- 
ward half  the  population,  Swaziland  is  not  a  recipient  of  PEPFAR 
funds.  A  qualifying  index  measures  potential  grant  recipients  on 
several  principals,  including  steps  taken  toward  democratic  gover- 
nance. But  with  rates  of  HIV  infection  far  from  stabilized,  now  is 
not  the  time  to  chastise  the  kingdom  for  its  political  shortcomings. 
As  with  other  regions  of  the  developing  world,  expecting  Swaziland 
to  "earn  handouts"  in  the  name  of  political  responsibility  and  sus- 
tainability — especially  when  the  disease  is  gutting  the  population  of 
its  teachers,  medical  professionals,  and  skilled  laborers — is  not  only 
unrealistic.  It  is  criminal. 

But  sadly,  even  when  millions  pour  into  the  country  from  other 
sources,  there  is  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  ineffective  invest- 
ment. In  September  of  2003,  just  as  I  first  began  work  in  Swazi- 
land, a  pricey  health  surveillance  system  was  unveiled  throughout 
Swaziland.  The  intention  was  to  install  the  computer  software  in 
rural  clinics  to  easily  measure  general  HIV  transmission  and  reg- 
ulate antiretroviral  (ARV)  drug  treatments  among  rural  patients. 
The  system  sounded  practical — even  revolutionary.  The  catch? 
Most  clinics  in  rural  Swaziland  lack  consistent  electricity,  much  less 
computers  and  PC-proficient  staff.  This  fruitless  effort  came  at  a 
time  when  HIV  patients  in  Swaziland  had  access  to  only  two  CD- 
4  count  machines — vital  scanning  devices  for  measuring  immune 
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system  strength.  Just  as  perilous  are  the  erratic  supplies  of  ARVs 
throughout  the  country.  Patients  in  later  stages  of  the  disease  rely 
on  these  drug  treatments,  and  irregular  availability  is  not  only  det- 
rimental to  their  own  health,  but  may  introduce  resistant  strains  of 
HIV  into  the  population.  My  point  is  that  crucial  resources,  such 
as  testing  equipment  and  drug  therapy,  are  sorely  needed  here.  But 
they  require  careful  investigation  and  coordination  with  local  needs 
and  capabilities. 


International  efforts  must  also  recognize  the  significant  grass- 
roots responses  to  HIV  already  underway. 

Ubuntu,  the  cultural  concept  most  espoused  by  western  admirers 
of  the  region,  is  best  described  as  the  interdependent  relationships 
contributing  to  a  greater  sense  of  community.  As  one  might  expect, 
the  impact  of  HIV/AIDS  devastating  Swazi  families  demands  that 
communities  work  to  compensate  for  their  losses  and  respond  pro- 
actively. 

One  area  of  success  is  orphan  care.  UNICEF  predicts  that  by 
2010  orphans  will  constitute  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  Swaziland's 
population.  Orphans  and  vulnerable  children  (OVCs)  have  had  one 
or  more  parent  die,  resulting  in  the  insecurity  of  food,  inability  to 
pay  school  fees,  and  greater  risk  for  HIV  through  abuse  or  in  caring 
for  an  ailing  parent. 

Rural  feeding  centres,  termed  "Neighborhood  Care  Points,"  of- 
fer local  OVCs  a  hot  meal  served  by  volunteer  community  mem- 
bers. Many  feeding  schemes  also  incorporate  informal  education 
that  attempts  to  compensate  for  the  inability  of  many  children  to 
afford  formal  schooling. 

Some  feeding  schemes  function  with  assistance  from  commu- 
nity gardens,  or  from  local  cooperatives  dedicating  a  specific  per- 
centage of  their  income  to  orphan  relief.  When  communities  fall 
short  on  supplies,  it  presents  a  valuable  opportunity  for  interna- 
tional organizations  to  reinforce  their  efforts.  Positive  partnerships 
form  between  local  Neighborhood  Care  Points  and  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Food  Programme,  who  donates  fortified  "Corn- 
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Soya"  powder  to  committed  communities.  UNICEF  partners  with 
informal  schools,  training  volunteer  teachers  and  offering  school 
supplies — even  when  the  "classroom"  consists  of  a  tent,  its  black- 
board the  outside  wall  of  a  latrine.  This  resource  sharing  honors 
the  integrity  of  grassroots  efforts,  and  the  task  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  these  Care  Points  remains  with  committed  members  of 
the  community. 

What  is  essential  in  Swaziland  is  a  multi-dimensional  response. 
This  involves  the  coordination  of  international  aid  efforts  in  the 
country  toward  their  common  adversary,  HIV,  instead  of  the  dis- 
cordant competition  that  transforms  patients  into  commodities.  It 
requires  the  cooperation  and  transparency  of  internationals  with 
local  leadership  and  community  members.  It  must  be  a  nuanced, 
truly  integrated  process  with  realistic  expectations  of  communities 
and  individuals,  with  the  understanding  that  scars  from  colonialism 
will  take  time  to  fade. 

Most  of  all,  it  requires  that  we  look  to  Swaziland  for  the  an- 
swers. 

Remedies  are  surfacing  from  unexpected  sources,  namely  a 
revived  interest  in  specific  Swazi  customs  once  rendered  passe  by 
Colonialism.  Take,  for  example,  male  circumcision,  once  common 
practice  and  now  a  rarity.  Circumcised  men  are  60  percent  less  like- 
ly to  contract  HIV,  and — to  the  astonishment  of  some — men  of  all 
ages  are  gradually  choosing  the  procedure  as  a  form  of  HIV  preven- 
tion (Incidentally,  the  US  Agency  for  International  Development, 
USAID,  axed  funding  that  would  subsidize  cost  of  the  procedure). 
In  one  rural  community,  members  of  the  local  police  force  conduct 
discussion  groups  to  encourage  more  men  to  consider  the  simple 
surgery. 

Another  traditional  practice  of  significant  value  today  gives  hope 
to  pregnant  women  in  Swaziland,  of  whom  43  percent  test  positive 
for  HIV.  Drug  treatment  can  effectively  prevent  transmission  from 
mother  to  child  throughout  pregnancy  and  during  birth.  Despite 
these  measures,  breastfeeding  poses  an  additional  risk  to  the  new- 
born. Among  traditional  Swazi  family  roles,  wet-nursing  was  not 
uncommon.  In  today's  circumstances,  allowing  an  HIV-negative 
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sister  or  mother  to  breastfeed  the  baby  of  an  infected  mother  can 
be  life-saving. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  Swazi  traditions  resurrected  to 
cope  with  the  current  HIV  crisis.  By  first  considering  the  amassed 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  community,  internationals  may  find 
how  to  best  partner  outside  resources. 


Home  to  a  small  population  of  1.2  million  with  a  single  ethnic 
group  and  native  language,  Swaziland  serves  as  a  microcosm  for 
wide-ranging  public  health  studies  and  medical  ethnographies.  In- 
ternational health  and  aid  workers  in  the  HIV/AIDS  sector  stand 
to  learn  extensively  here  before  the  toughest  battles — in  sprawling 
nations  of  complex  populations  like  Russia  and  India — erupt. 

Swaziland  faces  significant  internal  challenges  testing  the  sac- 
rifices communities  are  compelled  to  make  in  their  collective  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis.  It  is  clearly  ubuntu's  most  trying  hour.  As 
economist  Jeffrey  Sachs  advised,  considerable  funding  is  needed  in 
order  to  undercut  the  factors  contributing  to  HIV,  such  as  poverty. 
But  financial  support  must  be  in  tandem  with  grassroots  efforts,  re- 
sponses to  the  pandemic  that  tap  into  local  knowledge — not  solely 
Western  frameworks  of  disease-control.  It  will  be  a  partnership  of 
homegrown  solutions  and  international  resource-sharing  that  may 
provide  the  most  effective  weapon  against  HIV,  a  virus  that — with- 
out hyperbole — threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  Swazi  people. 


Lessons  From  a  Naked  Man 
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It  was  a  naked  man  in  Penn  Station  who  welcomed  me  home. 
Waiting  for  the  train  to  Baltimore  I  watched  as  he  climbed  the 
stairs  into  the  terminal,  as  if  a  naked  man  was  the  last  thing 
even  he  himself  expected  to  see,  and  disappeared  into  the  rush  of 
the  station.  I  cast  a  sideways  glance  at  the  faces  of  those  around  me. 
No  one  seemed  to  notice. 

Seconds  later  a  shout  arose  from  inside  the  terminal,  growing 
louder  and  more  urgent  as  the  naked  man  returned,  sandwiched 
now  between  two  broad-shouldered  policemen.  As  he  was  dragged 
past  the  man  twisted  purposefully  to  direct  his  tirade  at  the  com- 
muters gathered  around  me. 

"Work  all  of  your  lives  in  an  office  building,  for  what?"  he 
screamed.  "You  are  all  insane!  Can  you  hear  me?  You  are  all  in- 
sane!" 

His  cries  bounced  off  of  the  green  tiled  walls,  then  died  amidst 
the  rush  of  the  station.  As  he  was  led  from  the  hall,  commuters 
filled  the  space  behind  him.  The  middle-aged  woman  standing  be- 
side me  grunted  and  turned  back  to  her  newspaper. 

One  week  before  I  had  been  in  Sudan,  watching  as  Africa's  larg- 
est country  bled  out  its  western  populace  in  a  fit  of  genocide.  The 
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months  before  that  had  begun  to  blend  into  broken  bits  of  sen- 
sory collage — a  woman  dying  of  AIDS  in  Malawi,  a  man  who  had 
threatened  me  in  Haiti,  a  monsoon  rain  in  Guatemala.  I  added  the 
naked  man  to  my  litany  and  boarded  the  train  to  Baltimore. 

After  six  years  in  Africa,  such  are  the  markers  by  which  you  be- 
gin to  measure  your  life.  Having  spent  much  of  that  time  working 
in  disaster  zones  around  the  world,  those  markers  assume  an  odd 
and  irregular  pattern,  like  the  gravestones  of  soldiers  buried  as  they 
fell  on  some  distant  battlefield.  It  is  a  life  where  places,  not  days, 
become  the  measure  of  time.  So  it  remains  for  many  of  us  who  live 
outside  the  familiar  patterns  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  crossed  some  Rubicon  as  I  was  pack- 
ing my  suitcase  in  a  rented  apartment  in  Macedonia.  It  was  July 
1999,  and  for  three  months  I  had  been  burning  myself  out  amidst 
a  million  refugees  from  the  Yugoslavian  province  of  Kosovo.  Only 
two  years  into  the  work  of  relief  and  development,  it  was  my  first 
big  emergency — my  introduction  to  the  unbounded  world  of  the 
professional  humanitarian.  Some  in  the  field  will  tell  you  such  work 
is  addictive — the  pace  and  tempo  of  disaster.  But  the  job  is  not  for 
everyone.  Many  burn  out  quickly,  and  ease  back  into  the  comfort- 
able pace  of  long-term  development.  Others  return  home,  develop 
their  photos  and  tuck  the  experience  into  their  memory. 

But  some  stay,  chasing  headlines  from  one  passport  page  to  the 
next  until  only  the  monumental  can  hold  their  attention.  For  many 
of  them — and  there  are  many  out  there — the  gap  between  past  and 
present  grows  wider  each  year,  until  the  key  to  home  is  worn  so 
smooth  by  distance  that  it  never  quite  opens  the  door  again.  Even- 
tually, they  cannot  go  back.  Packing  my  bag  that  night  in  Macedo- 
nia, I  told  myself  I  would  not  be  one  of  them. 

As  I  write  this  now,  I  am  sitting  at  my  desk  in  a  leafy  suburb  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  I  have  to  ground  myself  in  this  place 
and  time  because  casting  a  net  over  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  night  in  Macedonia  seems  nearly  impossible.  On  my  resume 
I  will  list  that  I  have  traveled  in  Uganda  and  Timor,  Angola  and 
Sierra  Leone.  I  will  explain  to  some  future  employer  perhaps  that  I 
have  worked  with  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan,  volcano  victims  in 
Congo,  and  tsunami  survivors  in  Sri  Lanka.  I  will  try  to  find  em- 
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ployable  ways  to  explain  that  I  have  met  amazing  people  and  seen 
amazing  things. 

But  that  may  not  be  enough.  If  my  future  boss  is  like  others  I 
have  met  in  these  intervening  years  he  will  sit  uneasily,  having  asked 
of  my  life  overseas,  his  eyes  setting  slightly  at  the  answers  I  struggle 
to  proffer.  He  will  study  my  face  for  a  moment  as  if  the  subtitles 
flashing  through  the  air  between  us  do  not  match  the  movie  he  has 
paid  to  see.  Sensing  the  disconnection  I  will  fall  back  on  brevity, 
condensing  my  experiences  into  sweeping  understatement,  reduc- 
ing my  life  to  bland  overview.  Suddenly,  there  will  be  no  place  for 
most  of  what  has  become  important  to  me.  That  gap  I  feared  will 
widen. 

To  know  how  different  America  can  look — to  understand  that 
gap — you  must  see  it  first  from  afar.  It  is  at  once  a  remarkable  and 
uneasy  experience,  like  reading  the  diary,  decades  later,  you  kept  as 
a  troubled  youth.  As  new  eyes  bring  new  insight,  old  truths,  once 
shaken,  demand  a  deeper  restoration.  That  process  can  be  won- 
drous or  fearsome,  dark  or  transcendent — both  the  risk  of  the  jour- 
ney and  the  reward  of  the  traveler.  But  the  price  paid  for  either  can 
be  steep,  an  exchange  of  the  common  currency  for  decorous  and 
wonderful  bills  you  cannot  tender  in  your  old  haunts. 

Physically,  of  course,  you  are  far  removed  overseas  from  every- 
one who  once  defined  you.  To  remain  connected,  you  must  schedule 
the  events  by  which  your  family  marks  its  history — a  cousin's  wed- 
ding, the  birth  of  a  child,  a  high  school  graduation.  You  are  forced 
by  distance  to  choose  the  memories  in  which  you  will  participate, 
those  pages  of  the  family  album  on  which  you  will  appear,  and 
sacrifice  the  others  to  long  distance  calls  over  broken  lines  at  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 

But  you  are  removed  in  other  ways  less  tangible,  less  immedi- 
ately evident.  From  8,000  miles  away  you  lose  touch  with  what, 
since  you  left,  has  become  the  fodder  of  day-to-day  conversation. 
You  come  home  reading  from  a  different  book,  the  easy  sequence 
with  which  you  once  turned  the  pages  lost. 

You  notice  it  subtly  at  first,  offering  pieces  of  your  year  to  friends 
who  shake  their  heads,  smile,  and  turn  the  conversation  gently  back 
to  more  familiar  ground — college  friends,  moves  and  purchases, 
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baby  news.  Over  time,  you  find  yourself  searching  for  segways  into 
the  lives  you  once  shared,  your  experiences  at  times  an  awkward 
suffix  to  the  communal  banter  of  your  friends. 

Each  time  you  come  home  you  must  ease  back  into  your  past. 
In  the  first  days  back  you  study  the  photos  on  your  mother's  wall, 
buy  fast  food  burgers  and  stand  on  the  porch  to  scan  a  sky  full  of 
northern  stars.  You  call  friends  and  flip  through  the  endless  choices 
of  radio  stations.  You  watch  Jeopardy  and  have  pizza  delivered. 

But  you  must  also  ease  back  into  America  itself,  divine  from  its 
unfamiliar  pace  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  your  absence. 
Having  lived  now  for  six  years  overseas,  I  find  myself  less  able  to 
reconcile  the  life  that  I  left  with  the  life  that  I  am  living.  It  is  not  a 
fatal  flaw,  I  hope,  not  something  that  proper  time  home  will  not  be 
able  to  restore.  But  the  disconnect  is  real,  if  ineffable — a  tectonic 
shift,  deep  and  imperceptible,  that  finds  you  casting  lines  across  the 
cracks  that  have  formed  at  your  wanderers  feet,  asking  more  ques- 
tions and  finding  fewer  answers. 

Coming  home,  there  are  constants  on  which  you  depend — the 
smell  of  spring,  the  wave  of  an  elderly  neighbor — and  baselines 
against  which  you  test  your  memories,  like  side-street  directions 
and  the  phone  numbers  of  friends.  Part  of  the  pleasure  of  travel 
lies  in  the  fulfillment  of  reconnection.  In  that  sense,  home  is  always 
home,  real  and  tangible.  But  in  the  larger  sense  you  can  struggle  to 
wrap  your  head  around  the  concepts  of  home,  concepts  heightened 
like  senses  by  your  time  away  and  worn  by  the  new  perspective  you 
bring  to  bear:  America  as  vital  and  vibrant,  as  history  and  as  touch- 
stone. America  as  unquenchable  energy. 

Coming  home  from  a  life  abroad  reminds  you  that  there  are  tolls 
we  pay  for  that  energy,  tolls  I  think  we  do  not  as  Americans  allow 
ourselves  to  tally.  Increasingly,  it  seems,  tomorrow  has  become  the 
object  of  today,  and  possession  the  measure  of  our  lives.  Home  on 
leave  I  catch  myself  wondering  through  my  window  at  the  lives 
of  the  workday  commuters  around  me,  at  the  ordered  pace  with 
which  we  sacrifice  our  time  to  the  enigma  of  happiness.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  strikes  you  coming  home  from  Africa  it  is  the  relent- 
less predictability  of  the  life  our  wealth  affords  us  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  way  routine  becomes  more  comfortable  than  change. 
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Sometimes,  suffocated  by  it,  I  find  my  mind  wandering  to  places 
unbounded,  searching  for  a  single  marker  by  which  to  measure 
the  day,  one  thing  to  set  today  apart  from  yesterday.  That  a  week 
can  pass  without  one  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fear  I  have  of  moving 
home. 

Weighted  with  that  feeling,  I  stepped  off  the  train  from  New 
York  and  inched  into  Baltimore.  Dragging  my  suitcase  up  the  sta- 
tion stairs  I  entered  the  yellow  glow  of  the  terminal.  It  was  after 
nine  p.m.,  and  the  station  sagged  from  the  toll  that  day  had  taken. 
A  woman  in  a  beige  skirt  suit  sat  thumbing  through  a  glossy  wom- 
en's magazine,  waiting  on  a  late  train  home.  A  station  attendant 
pushed  a  dirty  mop  head  into  the  corners  of  the  terminal,  its  echoes 
hollow  in  the  open  space. 

I  moved  towards  the  door  and  emerged  onto  Charles  Street.  The 
air  was  damp  and  city  cold.  Shrouded  in  the  red  haze  of  their  ex- 
haust, two  yellow  cabs  crawled  up  to  the  curb  where  a  business- 
man in  a  grey  suit  stood  waiting.  I  had  seen  him  board  the  train 
in  Wilmington  an  hour  earlier.  He  had  taken  a  seat  a  few  rows  up 
from  me,  folded  his  jacket  into  the  overhead  rack,  and  disappeared 
into  some  paperwork  spread  carefully  on  the  small  fold  out  tray  of 
the  seat  back. 

I  stood  watching  as  he  opened  the  door,  eased  his  briefcase  in 
ahead  of  him,  and  sank  into  the  back  seat  of  the  taxi.  As  the  cab 
crept  away  from  the  curb  I  stepped  into  the  space  behind  it  and 
glanced  at  the  back  of  the  car,  where  I  could  see  him  slumped  in 
the  rear  window,  his  head  silhouetted  by  the  green  glow  of  the 
fare  ticking  off  the  final  minutes  of  his  journey  home.  I  stood  there 
for  a  long  moment  struggling  with  all  the  newness  of  home — with 
the  cold  night  air,  with  the  year  behind  me,  and  with  the  nagging 
thought  that  maybe  the  naked  man  had  it  right  after  all. 


In  Search  of  Oliver  Twist  and 
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In  developing  my  research  interests  on  orphanages  in  Khabarovsk, 
the  main  question  that  I  always  seem  to  ask  myself  is,  "why?" 
Why  am  I  interested  in  this  institution  and  this  place  that  I  have 
never  been  to?  I  have  always  been  curious  as  to  how  and  why  cul- 
tural anthropologists  choose  their  field  sites.  Is  it  because  there  is 
a  personal  connection  to  the  people  and  the  land,  or  is  it  out  of 
pure  interest  to  explore  something  completely  unfamiliar?  Judging 
from  my  interactions  with  anthropologists,  it  might  be  one  or  the 
other,  or  some  combination  of  both.  This  in  itself  fascinates  me,  but 
again,  I  cannot  help  but  ask  myself  "why?"  Perhaps  it  is  a  personal 
fear  of  conducting  fieldwork  and  producing  an  ethnography  that 
would  not  be  seen  as  true  by  the  community,  a  great  concern,  since 
I  am  approaching  problems  in  the  Russian  Far  East,  a  region  that 
I  have  only  been  introduced  to  recently  through  academic  studies 
and  a  personal  fascination.  I  am  not  an  orphan,  nor  am  I  from 
Khabarovsk,  so  why?  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  personal  connec- 
tion to  this  research,  since  it  was  designed  out  of  pure  academic 
interest.  Why  I  was  interested  in  this,  and  the  fear  of  not  doing  a 
good  job,  lingered  over  my  head. 
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In  answering  why,  I  looked  back  in  time  to  the  development  of 
my  own  identity  and  the  interactions  I  had  with  adoptees  and  street 
children  in  Asia.  If  research  was  not  born  out  of  a  personal  connec- 
tion to  a  people  and  land,  there  was  some  exposure,  some  relation, 
that  brought  cultural  anthropologists  to  approach  those  questions 
of  why.  To  propose  a  question  is  to  show  that  you  are  curious  and 
are  willing  to  demonstrate  a  desire  to  figure  out  what  that  'why'  is.  I 
think  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  stories  lie  in  the  voice  of  the 
anthropologist  in  the  prologue  or  introduction  of  the  ethnography, 
since  it  is  in  that  opening  that  the  reader  understands  the  answer  to 
the  fieldworkers'  why. 

In  the  summer  of  2004,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  an 
archaeological  expedition  in  Mongolia  with  a  team  of  researchers 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Go- 
ing to  Mongolia  fulfilled  a  dream  to  visit  this  country  I  have  always 
been  fascinated  with.  It  was  an  opportunity  that  surely  changed 
the  course  of  my  life,  and  continues  to  be  a  time  that  I  always  refer 
back  to  when  explaining  how  I  became  interested  in  my  academic 
research.  Even  though  I  do  have  a  research  focus  on  Siberia,  seeing 
Mongolia  helped  me  place  a  face  to  a  name,  so  to  speak.  The  ef- 
fects of  economic  development  on  post-socialist  states  in  this  part 
of  Eurasia  are  not  totally  different  region  to  region.  What  I  saw  in 
Mongolia  is  what  I  anticipate  to  see  some  of  in  Khabarovsk. 

Upon  leaving  the  airport  we  had  a  short  bus  trip  to  our  hotel. 
We  arrived  very  late  at  night  so  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  Ulaan- 
baatar,  except  for  the  few  glimpses  of  billboards  and  groups  of  teen- 
agers walking  along  the  street.  The  glow  from  the  night-lights  of 
Ulaannbaatar  was  not  far  off,  yet  my  ideas  of  what  this  city  would 
be  like  before  arriving  were  a  blur.  I  had  no  idea  what  to  expect, 
and  this  was  probably  the  very  first  time  I  had  no  mental  picture  of 
what  this  place  would  be  like  except  for  the  black  and  white  pho- 
tographs in  history  books  of  the  main  square  and  the  large  statue 
of  General  Sukhbaatar,  one  of  the  country's  revolutionary  heroes. 
Of  course,  this  blur  only  applied  to  the  city,  as  my  ideas  about  rural 
Mongolia  seemed  to  hold  true,  with  expansive  grasslands,  friendly 
people  and  hundreds  of  goat  herds  roaming  the  land.  It  was  a  truly 
romantic  notion  that  I  had  of  Mongolia,  and  once  we  did  reach  the 
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outskirts  of  the  city,  this  image  came  into  play  and  never  took  the 
smile  off  my  face. 

We  arrived  to  our  hotel  after  a  quick  ride  through  the  city.  Ex- 
hausted from  flight,  the  cool  breeze  of  a  Mongolian  summer  night 
woke  me  up  while  I  waited  for  our  bags  to  be  unloaded.  While 
waiting,  breathing  in  the  air  and  getting  a  sense  of  where  I  was, 
I  felt  people  moving  around  behind  me.  I  turned  around  and  was 
greeted  by  three  young  children  holding  up  boxes  of  chewing  gum, 
asking  me  to  buy  one.  I  started  to  look  around  for  an  adult,  but 
nobody  else  besides  us  newcomers  was  in  sight.  Our  translator  for 
the  trip  told  them  to  go  away,  as  the  children  moved  from  one  for- 
eigner to  the  next  seeking  a  customer.  The  children  were  brushed 
off,  told  to  go  away.  They  stood  around  watching  us,  and  I  them. 
After  awhile  they  left  as  we  walked  into  the  hotel  and  unloaded  our 
bags  and  gear. 

The  next  morning,  I  got  up  early  to  look  out  the  window  and 
see  this  place  in  daylight,  almost  like  a  kid  running  downstairs  to 
see  what  Santa  left  under  the  Christmas  tree.  The  children  from 
the  night  before  were  not  in  my  thoughts  as  much  now,  as  I  was 
really,  for  the  first  time,  seeing  Ulaanbaatar.  Construction  projects, 
the  Chinese  embassy,  a  pink  Soviet-looking  university  building,  and 
in  the  distance,  hills  dotted  with  white  gers.  Hardly  any  people  were 
walking  along  the  streets  and  a  few  yellow  taxi  cabs  sped  by.  The 
city  does  not  move  until  late  morning,  and  until  then,  all  was  quiet 
in  Ulaanbaatar. 

Our  first  full  day  in  Ulaanbaatar  was  Mother  and  Child  Day,  the 
first  of  June.  Walking  through  the  city  and  seeing  mothers  dressed 
in  their  best  attire  with  their  children  holding  balloons  was  quite 
a  festive  occasion  and  to  see  happy  families  enjoying  the  day  was 
a  pleasant  experience.  There  were  many  children  around  that  day, 
and  on  the  main  square  games,  prizes  and  flowers  adorned  the  mas- 
sive space,  presenting  a  playground  of  sorts  for  everyone  celebrat- 
ing the  day.  The  children  from  the  night  before  entered  my  mind: 
were  they  enjoying  this  nice  day  with  their  parents?  Did  they  have 
parents  to  look  after  them? 

Later  in  the  day,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  Ulaan- 
baatar, children  increasingly  became  the  focus  of  my  attention. 
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When  walking  across  the  square,  through  the  streets,  on  the  way  to 
finding  a  restaurant,  day  or  night,  children  would  follow  us  asking 
for  money,  for  food,  for  help.  I  did  not  know  what  to  think,  and  I 
did  not  know  how  to  ask  about  it.  Most  of  the  children  were  ter- 
ribly skinny,  wearing  tarnished  clothes,  and  speaking  just  enough 
English  to  converse  with  foreigners.  Was  it  taboo  to  investigate  why 
these  children  were  living  like  this  on  the  street?  What  do  the  Mon- 
golians think  about  this?  Where  are  the  children  living?  Every  sight 
of  children  following  people  desperately  asking  for  food  or  money 
made  me  question  why.  It  is  not  something  you  can  ignore.  It  is 
constantly  in  front  of  you,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  something  fol- 
lowing you. 

One  evening,  walking  back  from  a  restaurant  with  my  advi- 
sor, we  strolled  through  a  small  park.  Older  men  gambled  money 
and  vodka,  hunched  over  boxes  with  children  hovering  over  them, 
watching.  The  men  were  more  focused  on  the  game  than  on  the 
young  children  around  them.  The  children  chased  down  foreigners, 
including  us,  as  we  were  passing  by.  During  this  particular  walk, 
one  boy,  without  a  shirt,  walked  with  us  all  the  way  back  to  our 
hotel,  tugging  our  shirts  and  asking  for  money  and  food.  He  knew 
just  enough  English  to  ask  us  these  things.  I  wanted  to  give  him 
something,  but  was  advised  not  to.  The  young  boy  gave  up  on  us  af- 
ter awhile,  stopped  walking,  and  returned  to  where  he  first  saw  us. 
I  felt  uneasy  and  helpless  myself.  After  a  rather  awkward  silence, 
Bill  told  me  it  was  a  very  depressing  thing  to  see  children  living  on 
the  streets  and  that  something  needs  to  be  done  about  it.  I  started 
to  ask  questions,  none  of  which  could  be  entirely  answered.  It  was 
not  known  where  the  children  come  from,  where  they  go  and  what 
could  be  done  to  help  them.  It  was  a  sad  fact  that  seemed  to  be 
overlooked,  as  if  nothing  could  be  done,  a  lost  cause. 

Our  time  in  rural  Mongolia  was  strikingly  different  than  our  stay 
in  Ulaanbaatar.  I  noticed  that  the  children  had  a  certain  freedom. 
Groups  of  very  young  boys  and  girls  would  travel  to  our  campsite 
and  watch  us  work  at  our  sites.  They  brought  us  flowers  in  hopes 
of  exchange  for  candy  or  perhaps  a  small  souvenir.  I  was  advised 
to  bring  such  things  as  gifts  for  children,  but  had  not  realized  it  was 
meant  for  the  children  we  would  be  seeing  in  the  countryside  until 
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they  visited  us.  I  did  not  carry  the  sweets  or  small  toys  with  me  in 
the  city,  and  when  I  think  back,  if  I  had  done  this,  what  would  have 
happened? 

After  leaving  rural  Mongolia  and  re-entering  the  city  before  our 
departure  back  to  Washington  D.C.,  I  was  bothered  by  the  strong 
dichotomy  of  the  treatment  of  children.  In  the  city,  children  either 
had  everything — a  home,  caring  parents,  an  education — or  nothing. 
In  the  rural  districts,  children  did  not  have  many  material  things, 
but  they  essentially  had  everything:  a  home,  caring  parents,  and  the 
freedom  to  move  about  at  their  own  desire.  With  such  a  small  city 
present  in  a  very  large  country,  it  was  surprising  to  see  such  drastic 
differences  in  children's  lifestyles. 

Our  last  night  in  Ulaanbaatar  was  as  influential  for  me  as  the 
first  one.  Walking  to  a  restaurant  for  a  farewell  dinner,  we  were 
approached  by  several  children  asking  for  food  or  money.  I  no- 
ticed that  they  had  been  hiding  underneath  stairwell  cases,  with  one 
child  standing  in  the  sidewalk,  acting  as  a  sort  of  lookout.  Passersby 
walking  up  and  down  the  street  seemed  to  disregard  their  presence, 
walking  to  their  destination  without  bother  by  the  children.  They 
greeted  us  immediately,  but  the  Mongolians  with  us  told  them  to  go 
away.  Incidents  like  this  one  bothered  me  a  great  deal,  but  it  always 
lead  to  the  larger  question  of  why?  Why  were  these  children  seen  as 
a  nuisance?  Was  anyone  watching  out  for  their  welfare? 

Before  we  reached  the  restaurant,  I  noticed  a  very  large  green 
building  of  the  Soviet  style:  a  tower  in  the  middle,  columns,  all 
painted  green.  A  metal  fence  surrounded  its  perimeter,  and  a  large 
statue  of  a  man  was  standing  in  front  of  it.  Banners  adorned  the 
sidewalls,  and  not  having  developed  my  reading  skills  in  Cyrillic,  I 
asked  what  this  place  was.  I  was  told  it  was  an  orphanage.  When 
I  asked  if  it  was  still  operating,  I  was  given  an  uncertain  answer. 
The  empty  space  around  it  gave  this  institution  a  very  isolated  feel- 
ing. It  was  difficult  to  miss,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  seemed  to  be 
an  island  in  a  sea  of  tourist  shops,  restaurants,  and  roaming  street 
children  asking  for  help.  There  was  something  haunting  about  this 
orphanage.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fact  that  it  looked  hollow:  there  was 
no  activity,  no  people  walking  in  or  out.  The  building  appeared  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  past,  a  building  of  grandeur  struggling  to  keep 
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up  with  surrounding  developments.  I  was  not  able  to  gather  much 
information  about  this  place,  but  I  wish  I  had  seen  it  earlier,  not  on 
my  last  day  in  Mongolia.  Outside  the  restaurant,  the  orphanage 
stood,  seemingly  ignored  as  much  as  the  street  children  grappling 
to  survive. 

The  children  of  Mongolia  left  an  enormous  and  powerful  im- 
pression on  me.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  street  children  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to  leave,  I  felt  I  had  witnessed 
something  that  could  have  a  major  effect  on  what  I  plan  to  re- 
search in  the  future.  There  seemed  to  be  so  many  questions  left 
unanswered.  When  thinking  about  the  many  children  roaming  the 
streets  of  Ulaanbaatar,  with  an  ostensibly  empty  orphanage  cast- 
ing its  shadow  upon  the  helpless,  I  had  to  wonder,  what  was  this 
institution  like  during  the  Soviet  era?  Was  it  a  bustling  place,  full  of 
children,  nurses  and  teachers?  If  so,  what  happened  after  the  fall  of 
the  Soviet  Union?  Why  are  there  so  many  children  living,  working, 
and  surviving  in  the  street?  What  is  the  role  of  the  orphanage  as  an 
institution  today?  It  is  from  these  questions  that  I  became  interested 
in  the  anthropology  of  state  institutions  and  children. 

When  I  think  of  the  Russian  Far  East,  my  mind  conjures  up 
images  of  a  unique  mix  of  Russian  and  Asian  culture.  The  topic  of 
identity  in  an  ethnically  mixed  environment  intrigues  me.  I  became 
particularly  drawn  to  Khabarovsk,  a  city  located  along  the  Amur 
River,  the  main  boundary  separating  Russia  from  China.  Because 
this  city  is  a  gateway  between  both  countries,  it  provides  a  chance 
to  study  cross-cultural  interactions.  Khabarovsk's  ethnic  diversity, 
with  Russian,  Chinese,  Nanai,  as  well  as  Korean,  Uzbek,  and  oth- 
er Central  Asian  nationalities,  made  me  wonder  if  children  were 
viewed  or  treated  differently  in  this  city.  In  Mongolia,  a  majority  of 
the  children  were  ethnic  Khalkh,  Mongolian,  but  in  the  city's  black 
market,  several  children  were  a  mix  of  Russian  or  Caucasian  and 
Mongolian.  Are  orphanages  in  Khabarovsk  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  one  in  Ulaanbaatar?  Did  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
greater  effects  on  orphanages  in  Khabarovsk?  Realizing  I  could  ask 
the  same  questions  that  I  had  developed  in  Mongolia,  I  decided  to 
research  this  problem  further. 
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After  an  extensive  search  for  anthropological  literature  on  or- 
phanages, I  was  surprised  to  find  that  hardly  anything  has  been 
published  on  the  subject.  When  doing  internet  searches  however,  I 
found  that  development,  missionary,  and  aid  work  is  being  done  in 
Khabarovsk  for  orphans  and  orphanages.  There  seems  to  be  two 
institutions  working  side  by  side  for  the  welfare  of  children:  the 
orphanage  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

In  the  summer  of  2006  I  was  able  to  explore  these  questions 
by  spending  one  month  in  Khabarovsk.  I  was  able  to  connect  with 
American  missionaries  who  have  been  working  in  a  small  orphan- 
age in  the  Far  East  city  for  over  a  decade.  Unlike  the  large  orphan- 
age I  saw  in  Ulaanbaatar,  I  was  able  to  spend  several  days  with  a 
small  village  orphanage.  After  doing  some  research  on  Russian  or- 
phanages and  reading  reports  about  the  overcrowded,  dark  and  dis- 
mal institutions  in  which  these  children  live,  I  was  rather  ashamed 
of  myself  to  have  these  thoughts  when  we  first  visited  this  small, 
quaint  and  friendly  building.  Vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  art  proj- 
ects, and  a  developing  wood  shop  helped  me  look  at  this  orphanage 
like  a  home.  My  short  time  at  the  orphanage  was  simply  an  intro- 
duction: I  was  able  to  play  games  with  the  orphans  and  go  with 
them  on  their  field  trips  to  parks  and  river-boat  tours,  but  to  fully 
understand  what  it  means  to  be  an  orphan  in  Russian  society  was 
something  I  would  not  be  able  to  grasp  during  this  trip.  Issues  of 
relatedness  between  orphans  and  Russian  society  are  problematic. 
It  was  difficult  to  have  fun  with  the  orphans  and  realize  that  they 
are  somehow  hidden  in  this  small  orphanage  outside  of  the  city. 

Overall,  the  impact  that  children  have  had  on  my  travel  experi- 
ences as  well  as  my  research  pursuits  have  affected  me  deeply.  So 
many  problems  in  society  have  placed  the  future  of  these  children 
in  the  streets  or  in  institutions.  It  is  something  I  will  never  be  able 
to  understand  or  comprehend.  As  a  foreigner,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
sonally relate  to  this;  as  a  researcher,  it  is  difficult  to  gain  trust. 
However,  in  this  case,  by  making  strange  faces  or  playing,  knowing 
how  to  make  a  child  smile  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  connection.  This 
connection  is  a  work  in  progress. 


An  American  Woman  in  Cairo 
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I  am  an  American.  I  am  female.  These  are  the  first  two  issues  to 
be  raised  in  conversation  when  the  topic  of  my  living  and  study- 
ing in  Egypt  is  raised.  It  seems  that  people  want  to  hear  that  I 
am  harassed  constantly  and  that  everyone  is  full  of  anti-American 
sentiments.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  people  almost  sound  disap- 
pointed when  I  tell  them  so.  Harassment  exists.  I  accept  it;  this  does 
not  mean  that  I  like  it,  or  provoke  it. 

I  am  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  land.  I  look  like  a  foreigner  with  my 
pale  skin  that  does  not  tan.  This  fact  alone  makes  me  stand  out.  It 
attracts  attention  from  curious  Cairenes  who  want  to  know  where  I 
am  from  and  what  I  am  doing  in  Cairo.  They  are  also  the  ones  who 
are  quick  to  offer  a  "Welcome  to  Egypt." 

I  was  told  upon  arrival  that  there  were  things  you  should  keep 
in  mind  when  navigating  the  streets.  You  should  always  walk  head 
up  with  an  authoritative  step;  always  know  where  you  are  going, 
even  when  you  don't;  avoid  making  eye  contact  with  passers  by  on 
the  street.  This  becomes  the  mantra  in  your  head.  It  is  the  advice 
that  plays  over  and  over  again  in  your  mind  as  you  embark  on  your 
way  to  independence  in  Cairo.  Following  these  suggestions  does 
not  make  you  immune,  but  it  does  reduce  occurrences. 
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My  apartment  last  semester  was  four  blocks  from  campus.  I  lived 
on  the  fourth  floor  and  would  take  the  time  on  the  way  downstairs 
to  prepare  myself  for  the  walk,  making  sure  I  was  appropriately 
covered  and  mentally  preparing  myself.  Most  days  I  would  arrive 
at  school  or  back  home  with  no  problems.  Occasionally,  however, 
I  would  experience  a  bout  of  harassment  that  would  dampen  my 
positive  impressions  of  Cairo.  There  were  days  when  I  would  return 
back  to  the  safety  of  my  apartment  after  my  classes  and  not  want  to 
go  out  again;  to  find  safety  and  solace  in  a  place  that  was  my  own. 

I  was  not  alone  in  this.  My  roommates  and  I  used  to  swap  sto- 
ries of  street  antics,  sharing  in  the  anger  and  the  amusement  that 
would  ironically  go  hand  in  hand.  Despite  the  momentary  desire  to 
seclude  oneself,  the  understanding  that  this  was  not  the  norm  filled 
my  thoughts.  The  next  time  I  went  out  was  not  going  to  be  the  next 
time  I  was  harassed.  I  knew  that  of  all  the  days  that  I  was  in  Cairo 
and  of  all  the  times  I  walked  down  the  street,  the  number  of  times  I 
was  uncomfortable  was  insignificant. 

I  had  never  lived  in  a  city  before  moving  to  Cairo.  I  grew  up  in 
rural  New  Jersey,  only  to  move  to  rural  Maryland  for  college.  I  have 
visited  cities  and  spent  time  in  cities,  but  never  for  this  long.  There 
are  a  thousand  adjustments  that  have  to  be  made  when  moving  to  a 
country  where  you  do  not  speak  the  language  or  to  a  city  the  size  of 
Cairo.  Focusing  on  the  insignificant  and  allowing  it  to  overshadow 
the  rest  is  doing  a  disservice  to  both  you  and  the  city. 

There  is  a  kind  of  personal  liberation  that  happens  when  you 
venture  out  on  your  own  to  explore  the  city.  I  have  found  that  the 
more  I  go  out  and  the  more  I  venture  outside  of  my  comfort  zone, 
the  more  a  part  of  the  city  I  feel.  I  moved  to  a  different  part  of  the 
city  for  my  second  semester.  While  riding  in  a  cab  to  campus  the 
first  week  back,  I  was  looking  out  the  window  and  seeing  Cairo  not 
as  a  foreign  city  where  harassment  abounds,  but  as  a  place  where  I 
live,  and  of  which  I  am  a  part. 

The  mantra  no  longer  runs  through  my  head  every  day  as  I  pre- 
pare to  embark  on  the  city  streets.  I  no  longer  find  myself  taking  a 
deep  breath  in  before  walking  out  my  door.  I  still  find  amusement 
in  the  behavior  which  is  so  far  from  acceptable  in  our  own  society 
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(although  that  fact  alone  does  not  prevent  it  from  happening  in  our 
own  cities)  and  am  ever  so  tempted  to  make  a  comment  in  response, 
just  to  see  the  reaction  (although  reason  makes  me  think  other- 
wise, and  stops  me  in  my  tracks).  Despite  the  occasional  comment, 
mostly  in  Arabic,  and  mostly  above  my  understanding,  I  never  feel 
threatened.  I  have  more  anxiety  when  I  venture  into  New  York  City 
than  I  do  traversing  through  Cairo. 

You  get  out  of  Cairo  as  much  as  you  put  in.  If  you  never  venture 
out  for  fear  of  what  may  happen,  and  allow  yourself  to  feel  like  a 
victim  every  time  someone  says  something,  you  will  never  experi- 
ence all  there  is  to  experience.  I  have  made  incredible  friends  and 
met  wonderfully  hospitable  people,  who  are  all  too  eager  to  wel- 
come me  into  their  home. 

The  Middle  East  is  not  full  of  fundamentalists  who  are  only  out 
to  objectify  and  harass  Western  women.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  people  you  meet  here  are  the  same  as  people 
you  will  meet  anywhere.  Most  are  just  trying  to  get  through  the 
day,  to  earn  a  decent  wage  so  they  can  provide  for  their  families. 
Most  days,  religion  does  not  even  play  into  the  equation. 

It  is  the  little  things  about  Cairo  that  stick  in  my  mind.  Like  the 
50  Egyptian  Pound  note  (a  little  less  than  $10,  American)  that  I 
found  on  the  sidewalk  during  Ramadan,  and  which  my  Egyptian 
friend  and  I  gave  to  a  little  boy  standing  nearby.  The  disbelief  in  his 
eyes  that  he  should  be  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  take  home  such  a 
sum  of  money,  made  my  heart  melt.  Or  I  think  about  my  neighbors 
in  my  old  apartment  who  would  invite  my  roommates  and  me  over 
for  tea,  and  who  knit  each  of  us  (eight  in  total)  a  wool  scarf.  I  think 
about  my  roommate's  tutor,  a  Moroccan,  who  upon  hearing  that  I 
had  studied  in  Morocco  invited  me  to  join  them  for  dinner,  when  he 
had  met  me  just  that  night. 

As  I  spend  more  time  here,  and  I  have  more  interactions  with 
people,  it  is  the  stories  mentioned  above  that  remain  the  most  vivid 
in  my  memory.  Meanwhile,  the  unpleasant  anecdotes  that  derive 
from  street  interactions  fade  into  distant  memories.  You  get  out 
what  you  put  in,  and  an  open  mind  and  a  willingness  to  explore  is 
the  starting  point  for  any  great  adventure. 
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